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A LOVELY BRIDE. 


I was spending an hour, not long since, in turning 


the pages of a pleasant miscellany, in the course of ; 


which my eye fell upon the following rare, but beau- 
tiful and touching incident, in the history of one who 
that day was to become a bride. 


A party of lively and interested cousins and friends , 


had early assembled at the bridal mansion for the 
purpose of decorating the drawing room, where the 
marriage ceremony was to be performed. At length 
this pleasant duty being accomplished, they retired, 
happy in contributing to the joy of an occasion which, 
while it would take from them one whom they loved, 
would unite that one to the object of her highest re- 
gard. The room was beautifully decorated with rich 
and variegated bouquets, andona centre table lay 
the gaily adorned bride’s loaf, an object of great im- 
portance. 


I said all had retired from the lovely spot ; but there ' 


was one of the cousins, who, a short time after, stole 
gently back to look once more at the varied beauty of 
the scene, and to indulge by herself the hopes and 
anticipations of an affectionate heart, for the future 
happiness of her friend. She gently opened the door, 
and was about entering when she noticed the sofa was 
wheeled round to the precise spot where, that even- 
ing, the happy pair were to rise and exchange their 
solemn vows ; and there the lovely bride was kneel- 


ing, so absorbed in her own thoughts the. intrusion of } 


her friend was unnoticed. That friend stood for a 
moment, gazing in holy admiration at the scene ; she 
longed gently to approach and kneel by her side, but 
the occasion was too sacred to admit of social union, 
and she retired. 

Looking round upon the beauty and gayety of the 
room, where in a few hours she would give 


her hand to him whom she preferred to al! others on 





' earth, had she, in the wilderness and excess of her 
own emotions, fallen into a reverie ? 
kind. Delighted she might be, and justly was ; but 
she had one duty to perform ;a high and holy duty ; 
: ere she plighted her vows to the object of her early 
affections, 


Nothing of the 


There, in that spot where she would soon 
stand, and surrender her earthly all to her husband, 
she would first consecrate herself to the Lord. The 

; prior consecration was due to him. On that altar 

} she wished to offer an earlier and holier incense; on 

: that spot to make a record of the prior deed, which 

she had given of herself to her superior Lord. 


I know not of an earthly scene more lovely, or of 
an immortal being in similar circumstances, in atti- 
} tude more becoming. And I am sure that if her in- 
; tended husband had himself the love of God reign- 
ing in his heart, and could he have seen her there, 


whatever he might have thought of her before, his 
} love would have said—not perhaps with perfect truth, 
for others, it is to be hoped, have done so before her 
but he might be forgiven, if in his ardor and admira- 
tion, he had exclaimed, ‘*‘ Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’’ 


What a beautiful example for the imitation of thuse 
who are about to be led to the hymeneal altar ! Most 
beautiful, most becoming! I know not the subse- 
quent history of that lovely bride, but I am certain 
she never repented of that act of self-dedication to 
God. She may not indeed have escaped sorrow and 
affliction, but if they were her lot, I know that God 
would remember the kindness of her youth, She 
might bury her husband, children, friends, she might 
suffer sickness and poverty; but in no hour would her 
‘Heavenly Father forsake her; he would gaide her by 
his counsel, and afterwards receive her to glory. 


i 
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> Youthful female ! would you lay the foundation of 
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future peace ; would you provide against the reverses 


of fortune; would you have a friend and a protector 
through this world of vicissitude; would you have 
consolation in the darkest night of adversity which 
may set in upon you; imitate the example of a love- 
ly bride. M. 
January, 1846. 

‘© GOD IS LOVE.”’ 
Ifow much does the beloved apostle comprehend 


in this short sentence, God is Love ! Tow simple in 


words, yet how sublime and grand an idea! It were 
not enough to say that the Infinite Incomprehensible 
Jehovah is lovely, but he is Jove. 

And what follows from this great truth in Theolo- 
sy? 
ity. If<* God is love,”’ then it is always to bea prom- 
inent characteristic in the children of God. He that 
Men are God-like 


Every thing which is ]ife-inspiring in Christian- 


dwelleth in God dwells in love. 


when they abound in love. In just so far as Chris- 
tians are of God, they are filled with love : they love 
one another and all men. In just so far as they hate 
one another, they are not of God ; in this they are not 
the children nor imitators of Him who is love. 

Love is the mainspring to all truly Christian effort. 
Behold, their enemies must confess, how these Chris- 
tians love one another, when churches and denomina- 
tions are so in love. He that loveth, is the begotten 
of God ; he that loveth not, is not born of God, for 
God is love. My brethren, let us love, net in word 


only, but in deed and in truth. 


YOUTH. 

No young man believes he shall ever die. 
is a feeling as eternity in youth, which makes amends 
for every thing. To be young is to be as one of the 
immortals. One half of time, indeed, is spent—the 
other half remains in store for us, with all its count- 
less treasures; for there is no line drawn, and we 
see no limits to our hopes and wishes. We make the 
coming age our own— 


‘* The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us.’? 


Death, old age, are words without meaning; a dream, 
a fiction with which we have nothing to do. Others 
umy have undergone, or may still undergo them—we 
‘* bear charmed life,’’ which laughs to scorn al] such 
idle fancies. 
ney, we strain our eager sight forward, 


“ Bidding the Jovely scenes at distance bail,”’ 


and see no end to prospect after prospect, new ob- ’ 


jects presenting themselves as we advance; so in the 


outset of life, we see no end to our desires, nor to | 
the opportanities of gratifying them. We have as yet ° 
found no obstacle, no disposition to flag, and it seems | 


that we can go on forever. 


There ; 


As, in setting out on a delightful jour- ; 
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Too TrRur.—The time was when industry was 
fashionable, and none were ashamed to practice it 
Such times have changed—fashion rules the world, 
and labor has gone out of fashion with those that can 
live withbont it, and that can’t—and until a reform is 


had, and industry again becomes fashionable, we 


‘ may bid farewell to many a comfort we might other- 


wise enjoy. 

The rich are often the veriest slaves on earth. 
They toil, and labor, and calculate, and are filled 
with anxiety all their days, and all they get in return 
isa simple subsistence, a coflin, and a winding sheet, 
and a few pretended mourners, when they die, who 


think less of them than of their estates. 


Never believe, much less propagate, an ill report 
of your neighbor, without good evidence of its truth. 
Never listen to an infamons story handed _ to you by 
an individual who is known to be an enemy of the 
person he is defaming. 


As the snow-drop comes amid snow and sleet, ap- 
pearing as the herald to the rose, so religion comes 
amid the blight of affliction to remind us of a perpet- 
ual summer, where the bright sun never retires be- 
hind a wintry cloud. 


3 7”A widow lady has been ‘ tooken up’’in Buf- 
falo for slapping the jaws,and otherwise maltrea- 
She 


pretty roughly, giving hima most liberal taste of the 


ting a thing shaped like a man. handled him 


widow’s might. 





Love AND FrieENDsulipP.—Love is the shadow 
of the morning, which decreases as the day advanc- 
es. Friendship is the shadow of the evening, which 
strengthens with the setting sun of life. 


If married ladies would consult their husbands in- 
stead of others on most matters concerning both, 
there would be less harsh feeings and more comfort 


among the parties. 


Of all other views, a man may in time grow tired; 
but in the countenance of pretty women there is a 
variety which sets all weariness at defiance. 





Celibacy is like smuggling. He who robs tho rev- 
enue of its dues may lose his venture, and he who 


cheats the parson of his fees may lose his happiness. 


The humble are not always the harmless. If you 
tread upon a scorpion you must expect he will use his 


sting. . 





Old age is a beautiful crown ; man finds it only in 


the way of temperance, justice and wisdom. 
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THE OLD EARTH. 

‘*'The earth gives signs of age, disease and fickle- 
ness. It yields its increase grudgingly, and demands 
an exorbitant fee beforehand, in toil and sweat from 
the husbandman. It has ill turns, or paroxysms, 
when it rouses the ocean into a tempest, and makes 
sport of navies, strewing the shore with the wrecks 
and careasses of men. It rocks a continent, or sinks 
an island ; shaking massive cities into countless frag- 
ments, and burying its inhabitants in indiscriminate 
ruin; anon it writhes and groans in mortal agony, and 


finds relief only by disgorging its fiery bowels, bury- 


ing cities and villages in burning graves. The earth ; 
is old and feeble, and must needs groan on, until it ' 


. : 99 
renews its prime. 


Old mother earth is wan and pale, 
Ifer face is wrinkled sore; 

Her locks are blanched, her heart is cold, 
Ifer garments stiff with gore : 

With furrowed brow and dim sad eyes, 
With trembling steps and slow, 

She marks the course that first she trod, 
Six thousand years ago! 


The earth is old, the earth is cold, 
She shivers and complains; ‘ 
Ilow many winters fierce and chill, 
ilave racked her limbs with pains ! 
Drear tempests, lightning, flood and flame 
Have scarred her visage so, 
That scarce we deem she shone so fair, 
Six thousand years ago! 


Yet comely was the youthful earth, 
And lightly tripped along 
To music from a starry choir, 

Whose sweet celestial song 
Through Nature’s temple echoed wild, 
And soft as streamlets’ flow, 
While sister spheres rejoiced with her, 

Six thousand years ago ! 


And many happy children there 
Upon her breast reclined, 
‘The young earth smiled with aspect fair, 
The heavens were bright and kind; 
The azure cope above her head 
In love seemed bending low; 
Oh ! happy was the youthful earth, 
Six thousand years ago ! 
Alas ! those children of the earth 
With hate began to burn, 
And murder stained her beauteous robe, 
And bade the young earth mourn. 
And ages, heavy ages, still 
Have bowed with gathering wo, 
The form of her whose life was joy, 
Six thousand years ago ! 


Old earth ! drear earth! thy tender heart 
Bewaiis thy chosen ones; 

Thou look’st upon tht myriad graves 
That hide their gathered bones; 

Mor them, by day and night, thy tears 
Unceasingly must flow; 

Death chilled the fountain-head of life 


fix thousand vears age ! 
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Old earth! old earth ! above thy head, 
The heavens are dark and chill, 

The sun Jooks coldly on thee now, 
The stars shine pale and still: 

No more the heavenly symphonies 
Through listening ether flow, 

Which swelled upon creation’s ear, 
Six thousand years ago ! 


Weep not in bitter grief, oh, earth ! 
Weep not in hopelessness ! 
From out the heavens a ‘still small voice 
. Whispers returning peace. 
Thy tears are precious in the sight 
Of one who marks their flow, 
Who purposes of mercy formed, 
Six thousand years ago ! 


” 


Thy days of grief are numbered all, 
} Their sum will soon be told; 
The joy of vouth, the smile of God, 
Shall bless thee as of old; 

, Shall shed a purer, holier light 

} Upon thy peaceful brow, 


Than beamed upon thy morning hour 
Six thousand years ago ! 


Thy chosen ones shall live again, 

A countless, tearless throng, 

To wake creation’s voice anew, 
And swell the choral song. 

Go, earth! go wipe thy falling tears, 
Forget thy heavy wo; 

Ilope died not with thy first-born sons, 
Six thousand years ago ! 


Williamstown, Mass. 





De Tocqueville, in his recent work, speaking of 


American women, says:—‘‘ As for myself, I do not 
hesitate to avow, that, although the women of the 
United States are confined within the narrow circle 
of domestic life, and their situation is, in some res- 
pects, one of extreme dependence, I have nowhere 
seen women occupying a loftier position: and if I 
were asked, now that I am drawing to a close of this 
, work, in which I have spoken of so many things 
done by the Americans, to what the singular pros- 
perity and growing strength of that people ought to 
, be attributed, I should reply—to the superiority of 


/ their women. 





PAY THE POSTAGE. 
A large number of letters are sent to our address 
' which we refuse to take from the office because the post- 
}age isnot paid. Also some few copies of the Janua- 
} ry number of the “ Gem” have been returned, but from 
where we Cannot tell, as the name of no town was on 
them. Consequently, the wishes of those who returned 
them are not attended to. The true way te do this busi- 
ness may be ascertained by the following: 
PRIVILEGES OF POSTMASTERS. 
When subscribers refuse or neglect to take papers from 
the office, Postimasters are now, as former'y, required to 
notify Editors, &c., and nay frank letters containing 


such notice. 
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ON THE GROUND, AT SOME LITTLE DISTANCE.” 


BEAUTIFUL CHILD LAY 
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THE RUSTIC WREATH. 


up the engraving on the opposite page. It is a 
beautiful picture ; and we trust that this, to- 
gether with the following sketch which is 


designed to accompany it, will not fail to: 
highly please and interest our readers.—Eb. } 


I nap taken refuge in a harvest field be-: 
longing to my neighbor, Farmer Creswell. 
A beautiful child lay on the grouud, at some | 
distance, whilst a young girl, resting from the | 
twisting a rustic; 
brilliant ; 
poppies, snow-white lily-bines, and light, fra- } 


rile hare-bells, mingled with tufts of the rich- } i ; 
; ' 0 ous and irascible, generous and kind to those 


labor of reaping, was 
wreath —enameled corn-flowers, 


est wheat-ears—around its hat. 


There was something in the tender youth- | 
fulness of these two innocent creatures, in} 


the pretty, though somewhat fantastic, occu-} ; PPh 
all Dora's good gifts, the sweet and yielding 


pation of the girl, the fresh wild flowers, the 
ripe and swelling corn, that harmonized with 
the season and the hour, and conjured up 


memories of “ Dis and Proserpine,” and of} 


 ry-woman in the country. 
; . | sucha handy little creature any where ; so 
We have been at much expense in getting 
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There was not 


thoughtful and trusty about the house, and 
yet, out of doors, as gay as a lark, and as 
wild as the wind : nobody was like his Dora. 
So said and so thought Farmer Creswell ; 
and, before Dora was ten years old, he had 
resolved that, in due time, she should mar- 
ry his son Walter, and had informed both 
parties of his intention. 

Now, Farmer Creswell’s intentions were 
well known to be as unchangeable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. He wasa 
fair specimen of an English yeoman, a tall, 
square-built, muscular man, stout and active, 
with a resolute countenance, a keen eye, and 
an intelligent smile ; his temper was boister- 


whom he loved, but quick to take offence, 
and slow to pardon, excepting and exacting 
implicit obedience from all abouthim. With 


nature of the gentle and submissive !ittle girl 
was, undoubtedly, the chief cause of her un- 
cle’s partiality. Above all, he was obstinate 


all that is gorgeous and graceful in old my-} in the very highest degree, had never been 


thology, of the lovely Lavinia of our own ' 


known to yielda point or change a resolu- 


poet, and of the subject of that finest pastoral | tion ; and the fault was the more inveterate, 


in the world, the far lovelier Ruth. But; 


of the scene, both of whom were known to} 
me, and both objects of a sincere and lively | 


these fanciful] associations soon vanished be- 
fore the real sympathy excited by the actors 


interest. 


orphan niece of one of the wealthiest yeo- 

men in our part of the world,—the only child. 
of his only brother,—and, having lost both; 
her parents whilst still an infant, had been } 
reared by her widowed uncle, as fondly and; 
carefully as his own son, Walter. He said, : 
he loved her quite as well, perhaps he loved: 
her better ; for, although it were impossible } 
for a father not to be proud of a bold hand-} 
some youth, who at eighteen had a man’s, 
strength, and a man’s stature, was the best | 
ringer, the best cricketer, and the best shot} 
in the country, yet the fair Dora, who, near- | 
ly ten years younger, was at once his hand- 
maid, his housekeeper, his plaything, and} 
his companion, was evidently the apple of} 
his eye. Our good farmer vaunted her ac- | 
complishments as men of his class are wont} 
to boast of a high-bred horse or a favorite: 
greyhound. She could make a shirt and a/ 
pudding, darn stockings, rear poultry, keep. 
accounts, and read the newspaper; was as’ 
jamous for gooseberry wine as Mrs. Primrose, 
and could compoud a sillabub with any dai- 


The young girl, Dora Creswell, was the| 


because hecalled it firmness, end accounted 
ita virtue. For the rest, he was a person 
of excellent principle and perfect integrity ; 
clear-headed, prudent, and sagacious ; fond 
of agricultural experiments, and pursuing 
them cautiously and successfully ; a good far- 
mer, and a good man. 

His son Walter, who was, in person, a 
handsome likeness of his fathér, resembled 
him, also, in many points of character; was 
equally obstinate, and far more fiery, hot, and 
bold. He loved his pretty cousin much as 
he would have loved a favorite sister, and 
might, very possibly, if let alone, have be- 
come attached to her as his father wished : 
but to be dictated to, to be chained down to a 
distant engagement ; to hold himself bound 
to a mere child,—the very idea was absurd ; 
and restraining, with difficulty, an abrupt de- 
nial, he walked down into the village, predis- 
posed, out of sheer contradiction, to fall in 
love with the first young woman who should 
come in his way ; and he did fall in love ac- 
cordingly. BP 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill-fated pas- 
sions, was the daughter of the respectable 
mistress of a sinall endowed school at the 
other side of the parish. She was a delicate, 
interesting creature, with a slight, droo ing 
figure, and a fair, downeast face, like a snuw- 
drop, forming such a contrast with her gay 
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and gallant wooer, as Love, in his vagaries, 
is often pleased to bring together. The 
courtship was secret and tedious, and_pro- 
longed from months to years ; for Mary shrank 
from the painful contest w hich she knew that 
an avowal of their attachment would occa- 
sion. At length her mother died; and, de- 
prived of a home and maintenance, she re- 
luctantly consented toa private marriage. 
An immediate discovery ensued, and was fol- 
lowed by all the evils, and more than all, that 
worst fears had anticipated. Her husband 
was turned from the house of his father ; and, 
in less than three months, his death, by the 
inflammatory fever, left her a desolate and 
pennyless widow ; unowned and_ unassisted 
by the stern parent, on whose unrelenting 
temper neither the death of his son, nor the 
birth of his grandson, seemed to make the 
slightest impression. But forthe general sym- 
pathy excited by the deplorable situation, 
and blameless deportment of the widowed 
bride, she and her 
refuge in the workhouse. The whole neigh- 
borhood was zealous to relieve and to serve 
them; but their most liberal benefactress. 
their most devoted friend, ’was poor Dora. 
Considering her uncle's partiality to herself 
as the primary cause of all this misery, she 
felt like a guilty creature ; and casting off, at 


once, her native timidity and habitual submis- | 
sion, she had repeatedly braved his anger, | 


by the most earnest supplications for mercy 
and for pardon, and, when this proved una- 

vailing, she tried to mitigate their distresses 
by all the assistance that her small means 
would admit... Every shilling of her pocket- 
money she expended on her dear cousins; 
worked for them, begged for them,and trans- 
ferred to them every present that was made 
to herself, from the silk frock to the penny 
tartlet. Every thing that was her own she 
gave, but nothing of her uncle’s; for, though 
sorely tempted to transfer some of the plenty 
around her to those whose claim seemed so 
just, and whose need was so urgent, Dora 
felt that she was trusted, and that she must 
prove herself trustworthy. 

Such was the posture of affairs at the 
tirne of my encounter with Dora and little 
Walter in the harvest field : the rest will be 
best told in the course of our dialocue: 

“ And so, madam, I cannot bear to see my 
dear cousin Mary so sick and so ialaavuaky « : 
and the dear, dear child, that a king might be 
proud ef—only look at him!” exclaimed 
Dora, interrupting herself, as the beautiful 
child, sitting on the ground, inall placid dig- 
nity of infancy, looked vp at me, and smiled 





infant must have taken | 
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inmy face. “ Only look at him! ” contin- 
ued she, “ and think of that dear and 
his dear mother, living on charity? band they 
my uncles lawful heirs, whilst [, that have 
no right whatsoever, no claim, none at all—I 
that, compared to them, aro but a far-off kins- 
woman, the mere creature of his bounty, 
should revel in comfort and plenty, and they 
starving! I cannot bear it, and will not. And 
then the wrong that he is doing himself; he, 
that is.really so good and kind, to be cal! eda 
hard-hearted tyrant by the whole cout try sid 


boy, 


Ie. 
And he is unhappy himself ; I know that he 
So tired as he comes baie, he will walk 
about the room half the night ; and often, at 
meal times, he will drop his knife and fork, 
and sich so heavily ! He may turn me out 
of doors, as he threatened ; or, what is worse, 
call me ungrateful or undutiful, but he shall 
see this boy.” 

«“ He never has seen him, then ? and that 
is why you are tricking him out so prettily ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am. Mind whatlI told you, 
Walter ; and hold up your hat, and say what 
I bid you.” 

“ Gan-papa’s fowers !” stammered the 
pretty boy, in his sweet, childish voice, the 
first words that | had ever heard him speak. 

“ Gran-papa’s flowers ! ” said his zealous 
preceptress. 

“ Gan-papa’s 

“Shall you take 
Dora ? ” asked I. 

“No ma‘am. I look for my uncle here 
every minute; andthisis the best place to 
ask a favor in, for the very sight ofthis great 
crop putsahim i in good humor ; not so much 
on account ‘a the profits, but because the 
land never bore half so much before, and it’s 
all owing to his management in dressing and 
drilling. I came reaping here to-day on pur- 
nose to please him ; for though he savs he 
does not wish me to work in the fields, I 
know he likes it; and here he shall see little 
Walter. Do you think he can resist him, 
ma’am 2?’ continned Dora, leaning over her 
infant cousin, with the grace and fondness of 
A young Madonna ; “do you think he can 
resist him, poor child, so helpless, so harm- 


is. 


fowers!” echoed the boy. 
the child to the house, 


less ; his own blood too. and so like his fath- 
er? No heart could be hard enough to hold 


ut: and Iam sure that his will not. On- 
ly,” pursued Dora, relapsing into her girlish 
tone and attitnde, asa cold fear crossed her 
enthusiastic hope—“ only I’m half afraid 
that Walter will cry. It’s strange, when one 
wants anv thiag to behave particularly well, 
how sure it isto be naughty ; my pets espe- 
cially. T remember when my lady countess 
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came Ongpurpose to see our white peacock, : and laughed in his grandfather’s face, and 
that we re in a present from [udia, the ob-» flung his chubby arms round his heck, anc 
stinate bird ran away behind a_ bean-stack,;} held out his sweet mouth to be kissed; and 
and would not spread his train, to show the}; O how my uncle did kiss bim! I thought 
dead white spots on his glossy white feath- + he would never have done ; and then ke sat 
ers, all we coulddo. Her ladyship was quite | down on a wheat-sheaf, aud cried ; and J 


anery. And my red and yellow marvel of 
Peru, which used to blow at four in the af- 
ternoon, as regular as the clock struck, was 
not open at five, the other day, when dear 
Miss Julia came to paint it, though the sun 
was shining as bright as it does now. If 
Walter should scream and ery ! for my un- 
cle does sometimes look so stern; and then 


it’s Saturday, and he has such a beard! If 
the child should be frightened! Be sure, 


Walter, that you don’t cry,” said Dora, “in 
great alarm. 

‘“Gan-papa’s fowers!” replied the smil- 
ing boy, holding up his hat; and his young 
protectress was comforted. 

At this moment, the farmer was heard 
whistling to his dog, in the neighboring field ; 
and, fearful that my presence might injure 
the cause, I departed, my thoughts full of the 
noble little girl and her generous purpose. 

I had promised to call the next afternoon, 
to learn ber success ; and passing the harvest 
field in my way, founda group assembled 
there which iastantly dissipated my anxiety. 
On the very spot where we had parted, I saw 
the good farmer himself, in his Sunday clothes, 
tossing little Walter in the air; the child 
laughing and screaming with delight, and 
his grandfather apparently quite as much de- 
lichted as himself. A pale, slender young 
woman, in deep mourning, stood looking at 
their gambols, with an air of intense thank- 
fulness, and Dora, the cause and the sharer 
of all this happiness, was loitering behind, 
playing with the flowers in 


which she washolding in her hand. Catch- 


ing my eye, the sweet girl came to me in-} 
regard. 


stantly, 

“ T see how itis, my dear Dora; and I give 
you joy, from the bottom of my heart. 
Walter behaved well, then 2” 

“QO, behaved like an angel!” 

** Did he say ‘ Gan-papa’s fowers’ ?” 

“ Nobody spoke a word. The moment 
the child took off his hat and looked up. the 
truth seemed to flash on my and to 
melt his heart at once; the boy is so like his 
father. He knew him instantly, and caught 
him up in his arms, and hugge d | 
he is hugging him now. 

*‘ And the beard, Dora!” 

“Why, that seemed to take the child’s fan- 
cy; he put up his little hands and stroked it, 


uncle, 


Walters hat ’ 


Little ° 


cried too. Very strange, that one should cry 
for happiness!” added Dora,as some large 
drops fell on the rustic wreath which she 
Was adjusting round Walter’s hat.” “ Very 
strange,” repeated she, looking up, with a 
bright smile, and brushing away the tears 
from her rosy cheeks, with a bunch of corn- 
flowers—‘“ very strange, that I should cry, 
when Tam the happiest creature alive ; for 
Mary and Walter are to live with us, and 
my dear uncle, instead of being angry with 
me, says that he loves me better than ever. 
How strange it is,” said-Dora, as the tears 
poured down, faster and faster, “that I should 
be so foolixh as to cry!” 


SECTIONAL FEE LING. 

There is no feeling against which the eiti- 
zens of the United States should more sedu- 
lously guard, than that which would arrogate 
for the people of a particular section social 
preference, or beget an SPOLOR SNP, which 
would say, “1 am better than thou.” If ev- 


er there is a disseverance of this Union, such 


‘a feeling will be found one of the principal 


Indeed it is even that which 
bottom of many of the 


causes of it. 
even now lies at the 
different sec- 


Among 


differences existing between 
tions, in a political point of view. 
many who would disclaim all aristocratic 
feeling, there is yeta pride of lineage which 
prompts them to treat others of less heredi- 
tary pretension with coldness, ard often dis- 
‘Tam of the chivalry of the south” 
— perhaps a “ son of the Old Diminion,” or, 
“from Old Kaintuck,” or, “ [am a descend- 
ant of the Pilgrims,” are expressions which 
feequently settle, in the minds of those who 
use them, all elaims to preference of stand- 
This should not be. 


Americans 


ing and respectability. 


We should know each other as 


and it seems to us that the American feeling, 


him, just as 


2 


—— 


the conservative principle without which this 


nation could not exist, pervades but 


faintly the breasts of those who would nur- 
referred to. 


long 


ture the distinctions we have 
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CASSIUS M. CLAY. 

Below we copy the eloquent peroration of | 
C. M. Clay, at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
(N. Y.) a few days since, where he addres- ' 
sed a large and crowded audience : ! 


As for myself, though the cause has gone 
against me, and the Liberty of Speech and | 
of the Press, and the Right of Habeas Cor- ; 

us have been struck down in my _ person, | 
Poe RESOLVED NoT To Give ur! I may in-;} 
deed be an enthusiast. Webster, Clay, Cal-! 
houn, may better comprehend the destiny of; 
this Republic than I; but I cannot but give } 
utterance to the conceptions of my own 
mind. 

When I look upon the special developments ' 
of European Civilization—when I contem- 
plate the growing freedom of the Cities, and | 
the Middle Class which had sprung up be-: 
tween the pretenders to Divine rule on one 
and the abject serf on the other—when I 
consider the Reformation and the Invention 
of the press—and then see on the southern } 
shores of the Continent, an humble individ- : 
ual amidst untold difficulties and repeated de- | 
feats, pursuing the mysterious suggestions | 
which the mighty deep poured unceasingly | 
upon his troubled spirit, till at last with great 
and irrepressible energy of soul, he discov- 
ered that there lay in the far Western Ocean 
a Continent open for the infusion of those 
elementary principles of liberty which were 
dwarfed in European soil, | have conceived : 
that the hand of Destiny was there ! 

When I saw the immigration of the Pil- 
grims from the chalky shores of England— | 
in the night fleeing from their native home 
—so dramatically and abty pictured by Mr. | 
Webster in his celebrated oration—when : 
father, mother, brother, wife, sister, lover, 
all lost, by those melancholy wanderers, “ sti- , 
fling,” in the language of one who is im- 
mortal in the conception, “ the migty hunger 
of the heart,” and landing amidst cold and 

overty and death, upon the rude Rock of 
lymouth—I have ventured to think that the : 
will of Deity was there ! 

When I have remembered the Revolution 
of ’76—the seven years’ war—three millions } 
of men standing in arms against the most} 
powerful nation of history, and vindicating 
their independence—I have thought their |; 
sufferings and death were not in vain!' 
When I have gone and seen the forsaken | 
hearth-stone, looked in upon the battle-field, : 
upon the dying and the dead—heard the ago- ' 
nizing cry, ‘‘ Water for sake of God! water”, 


—seen the dissolution of this bging—pale 
lips pressing in death the yet iol images 
of wife, sister, lover—I will not deem all 
these in vain! I cannot regard this great 
Continent, reaching from the Atlantic to the 


’ Pacific, and from the St. Johns to the Rio del 


Norte, a Slave Empire, a Barbarian people 
of the third rate civilization ! 

Like the Roman who looked back upon the 
glory of his ancestors, in great,wo exclaim- 
ing, 

“ Great Scipio’s ghost complains that we are slow, 
And Pompey’s shade walks unavenged among us” — 
the great dead hover around me—Lawrence, 
* Dont give up the ship’—Henry, “ Give 
me liberty or give me death”—Apams, “ Sur- 
vive or perish, [am for the Declaration”— 
Auten, “In the name of the Living God I 

come! ” 

Come, then thou ErrrnaL! who dwellest 
not in the temples made with hands, but who, 
in the City’s crowd or by the far forest 
stream, revealest thyself to the earnest seeker 
after the True and the Right; inspire our 
hearts—give us undying courage to pursue 
the promptings of our spirit; and whether 
we shall be called in the shade of life to look 
upon sweet, and kind, and lovely faces as 
now—or, shut in by sorrow and night, hor- 
rid visages shall gloom upon us in our dying 
hour—OQ ! my counTRY ! MAYEST THOU YET BE 
FREE ! 


In politics, a man should never permit his 
prejudices or preferences to interfere with 
his social reiations. A political friend is 
poor, but that friend whose feelings spring 
from the social sympathy of the heart is far 
more valuable. 


The water that flows from a spring does 
not congeal in winter—and those sentiments 
of friendship which flow from the heart can- 
not be frozen by adversity. 








A rugged countenance often conceals the 
warmest heart; as the richest pearl sleeps 
in the roughest shell. 


Advice, to be taken, generally requires 
some yery powerful argument. 





Confession of a fault makes half amends 
for it. 





Beware of strong professions of friendship. 
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LEN NEVILLE; 
OR, 


THE DANGERS OF INFATUATION. 


OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY SIDNEY M. C. LINTON. 


* Doctor B ,” said the young and love- 
ly Ellen Neville, as she followed the physi- 


A TALE 





cian out of the sick-room, and her voice : 
, do. 
The Doc- : 
* Doctor, lentreat that you | 





trembled with emotion—*“ Doctor B 
you think there is any hope ? ” 
tor hesitated. 
will let me know the worst,” she added, im- 
ploringly. 

“ Well, madam, it is then my painful du- 


ty to tell you that there is 2o hope—the child | 


is dying!” 

She covered her face in her hands fora 
moment, then returned to the room and took 
a seat at some distance from the Itttle suffer- 
er, where she might unobserved give vent to 
her emotions. And there it lay, that beauti- 
ful child, in the arms of the father—its so 
lately blooming cheeks and lips overspread 
with the pallid hue of death—its brown curl- 
ing locks lying damp and disheveled on its 
temples. The father bent over it with a face 
calm and immovable, in which it would have 
been impossible to read the agonized work- 
ings of a father’s spirit. It was not merely 
that his loved and only one, his present joy, 
his futre hope, was about to be taken from 
him forever; there were other reflections 
connected with these, which he was doomed 
to drain. 


of stupor, suddenly opened his eyes, looked 
intelligently in his father’s face, and then 


moved uneasily from side to side, as if in| 
search of some one, and at length faintly | 


pronounced the word “ mama.” 


The figtire 


in the back ground; whether the call was un- | 
“Ellen, he | 


heard or unheeded, moved not. 
asks for you,” said the father, in a low voice, 
without turning his head, 
ward and stood by his side. The child at- 
tempted to raise his arms towards her, looked 
in her face with one loving smile, a slight 


struggle ensued, and the life was gone! The | 
unhappy female gave one groan, as if froma’ 


broken heart, and sunk insensible to the 
floor. 
her, consigned the lifeless boy to the arms of 
one of the attendants, and left the apartment. 
One of the women, apparently more compas- 


The silence of the room was only | 
broken by the labored breathings of the sick | 
one, who, having lain some time ina state | 


She came for- ' 


The father, withoutappearing to heed | 


ing her into another room, where, after some 
{ time, she succeeded in restoring her to con- 
i sciousness. 

And why was she—the lovely stricken 
one—thus neglected in her hour of sore tri- 
al,and by one who should have been the 
first to soothe and cherish her? Alas! it isa 
melancholy story—another chapter of the 
/ weakness of humanity, in a character which, 
with one exception, embodied all that is most 
lovely in woman. 

Some eighteen years previous to the scene 
above described, there came into the world a 
helpless infant, under circumstances which 
made the event almost as melancholy a one 
as that which has been related. Alas, this 
> entrance into life! Isit not, indeed, more 
melancholy than an early departure, while 
the soul was yet pure from the hand of its 
‘ Maker, unstained by one sin, unruffied by 

one sorrow? Yes, when we consider the 
pains and sorrows and temptations which ev- 
er beset even the brightest path, we can 
scarcely wonder at the Thracians of old, 
who, while they mourned at the birth of a 
child, celebrated with great rejoicings its ear- 
ly death. This was emphatically a child of 
sorrow. The death of its father, some months 
previous to its birth, produced such an eflect 
upon the health of the mother, otherwise 
delicate, that she survived the birth of her in- 
fant but a few days. Fortunately, however, 
for the little forlorn one, there was an aunt, 
‘ the mother’s sister, who was both able and 
willing to supply that mother’s place. She 
: took the little stranger to her home and cher- 
ished it as her own child. 

Mrs. Melton, the good aunt, was a widow, 
with an only child, a little girl of six years 
Sold, a perfect little gem of goodness and 
} beauty. She, as may be supposed, was ex- 
ceedingly delighted with the acquisition of a 
new sister, as she called the little Ellen, and 
from the first seemed to consider her as her 
own peculiar charge, and devoted herself to 
her accordingly. Under such favorable aus- 
‘ pices, the little orphan improved daily, and 
seemed to bid fair to rival her cousin Anna, 
not only in beauty and sweetness of temper, 
: but also in the affections of the mother. 

} A mother’s love! How much has been 
said and written in poetry and prose about 
this beautiful sentiment! And it is beauti- 
fal, the pure and self-sacrificing love of a 
‘mother! But is there not an affection more 
{ pute, more noble, more heavenly, than even 
| this ?—that feeling that prompts the tender 
} and loving heart of woman to take to her 
bosom and cherish and provide for an orphan 
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child, who has no one else to care for it! A} 
mother must love her child— it is the law of: 


her nature ; the little helpless being is “ bone 
of her bone,” and though “the flame” be 
‘‘ kindled from above,” it is still of the earth, 
earthy. But the love of a female for the 
child of her adoption, that which teaches her 
to devote her days and nights to the incessant 
cares and watchings which its infancy de- 
mands, to bear the caprices and wayward- 
ness, and often the ingratitude, of its child- 
hood and youth—this is a feeling which is 
not of earth, but is worthy of the angels of 
heaven. And beautifully and truly did the 
aunt perform this part! 

It is needless to trace the progress of our 
heroine’s childhood. It had, like that of all 
others. its sunshine and its showers, though 
the sunsbine certainly predominated—it gen- 
erally does at this age—but in her case pe- 
culiarly so; for she was of a very happy 
temper, and was surrounded by happy cir- 
cumstances. She had her faults, too, but 
they bore a small proportion to her good 
qualities. One fault, however—the only one 
of any magnitude and importance which sur- 
vived her childish years, and which, in fact, 


sprang from a virtue carried to excess—was | 


yet of so serious and dangeronsa tendency 
as to be the cause of much uneasiness to her 
friends. This was,a too great yieldineness 
of temper—a disposition to be too much _ in- 
fluenced by any one for whom she entertain- 
ed a high respect, and who possessed certain 
qualities of mind certainly the reverse of her 
own. Possessing the utmost integrity of 
principle, being in fact the truth itself in or- 
dinary cases, she would yet blindly submit 
herself to the guidance of any one who pos- 
sessed this influence, and would thus occa- 
sionally be led into acts at which her feelings 
would otherwise have revolted. Artless her- 
self, and unsuspicious of others, she was ev- | 
erin danger of falling into this error; and 
many moments of anxiety and foreboding 
did she occasion her affectionate aunt, whose 
unceasing efforts to cure her of this weak- 
ness had been ineffectual. There are some 
faults that can never be cured in any other 
way than by the bitter fruits of experience. 
To give an example of this besetting sin, 
which was the cause of the only real unhap- 
py moments of her childhood, and which, 
growing with her growth, had at last nearly ' 
made final shipwreck of her happiness 
But we anticipate. 

When Ellen was in her fourteenth year, a} 
cousin of Anna, somewhat younger than her- 
self, eame to spend a few months with them. ' 





> vice. 


/ intended meeting. 
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She was a girl of some talent, waipan unus- 
ually pleasing exterior, much kness of 


>manner, anda good deal of self-possession 


and knowledge of the world. She also 
seemed to be of a very amiable disposition. 
In short, she was just the kind of character 
to obtain an ascendency over the confiding 
temper of Ellen; and to her, though so 
much younger, rather than to Anna, she ap- 
peared from the first to attach herself. Hem 
influence was soon apparent in the neglect 
of certain little duties (such as her studies, 
&c.) and the commission of several little fol- 


lies (of manner and dress) on the part of El- 


len. These little derelictions did not escape 
the observant eyeof Mrs. Melton, and she 
took occasion to remonstrate gently, but se- 
riously, with her niece on this conduct; but 
though the latter received her reproofs with 
much apparent sorrow and humility, they 
did not make any permanent impression. 
One day, after Emma had been with them a 
month or more, she received a letter, which 
Ellen observed affected her unusually, and 
when she left the room, the latter, with much 
anxiety, followed her, in the hope of being 
able to do something for her comfort or re- 
lief. She was not long in receiving an ex- 
planation of the mystery. It was a great se- 
cret, Emma said, but she was not afraid to 
trust her dear Ellen. The letter proved to 
be from a lover of this young lady, not ap- 
proved by the parents, and on whose account 
she had, in fact, been sent by them iffto the 
country, with whom, notwithstanding, she 
had been in the habit of corresponding. He 
had followed her, and he now urged her to 
crant hima clandestine interview. With 
much circumlocution she gave this account 
to Ellen, and asked her sympathy and ad- 
The latter, who had listened with 
great interest, and entered intoall the feel- 
ings of her friend, with that simplicity for 
whith she was remarkable, advised her to 
consult their aunt, who might, perhaps, invite 
the young gentlemen to her house, after hav- 
ing first interceded with her parents. Em- 
ma laughed at her ignorance, assuring her. 
that this plan would not do, and then endea- 
vored to persuade Ellen to accompany her 
that evening to the place appointed for the 
This Ellen, with some 
effort, positively declined doing, and tried 
very earnestly to induce Emma to give up 


‘all idea of such a thing, which she was sure 
} must be very improper; but the latter ar- 


gued the point with much eloquence and 


; feeling, artfully throwing herself upon the 


generosity and affection of Ellen, and at 
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Jength persuaded her against her convictions 
of what wag right, to oblige her, for that time 
only, Jeol she merely wished to in- | 






sist upon Mer lover's returning to town, &c. 
The first step having been taken, it was com- 


paratively easy to persuade Ellen to the suc- | 


ceeding ones; consequently, several other 
interviews took place, and finally, with her 
assistance, though still without her knowl- 


edge, (for she was kept in ignorance of the } 


intended denouement,) arrangements were 
made for an elopement, which was only pre- 


vented by a timely discovery and the inter- | 
Emma was imme- 


ference of Mrs. Melton. 
diatety returned to her parents, while Ellen, 
deeply humbled and repentant, did not forget 
the lesson she had received for several years 
after. 

Anna, in the mean time, had arrived at 
the period of womanhood, endowed with all 
the virtues and graces of which her child- 
hood had given promise. 


shone a pure and holy light, which warmed 


and gladdened all who came within its influ- | 


ence. Alas, that it should have so soon been 
quenched in darkness! There was one who, 


perhaps, above all others, was capable of ap- | 
preciating this rare combination of beauty | 


and excellence—one to whom her young af- 
fections had been given, and to whom her 
future destinies were to be united. 

Algernon Neville was born to a princely 
inheritance ; he was also born to something 
more than the common inheritance of prin- 
ces. Nature had given him fine talents, and 
a noble and generous temper; he also pos- 
sessed a mother who was capable of adding 
to these giftsa culture of the highest kind. 
His father having died during his infancy, 
his education necessarily devolved upon his 
mother. The remark has often been made 
that mothers are not capable of governing 
and educating their sons, and perhaps this is 
so generally ; but history furnishes some stri- 
king examples to the contrary—that of our 
own country, in the instance of the mother 
Washington, who appears to have had the 
chief control of his early years, and to whom 
is ascribed the exceeding excellence of his 
character. 

The mother of Algernon was such a one 
as these. Being well aware of the evils ari- 
sing from the prospect of great wealth to the 
mind of a child, she resolved to throw off all 
its external appendages, and, adopting a style 
of living sufficiently simple to be consistent 
with comfort, she endeavored to fill the mind 


She was one of} 
those beautiful characters upon whose path, | 
through the wilderness of this world, there ! 
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| of her son with ‘objects of infinitely higher 
value than any which wealth can furnish. 
Her efforts were crowned with success. His 
boyhood gave ample promise for the future ; 
and when she left him, at the age of eigh- 
teen, to go forth into the world alone, it was 
without any of those doubts and fears which 
this perilous age generally calls forth in the 
bosom of the parent. 
And her fond anticipations were fully re- 
alized. Inaddition to his high intellectual 
endowments, his lofty sense of honor, noble 
sentiments, and finely cultivated taste, he 
possessed a steadfastness of principle, a mor- 
‘al purity, that are seldom found among men. 
; It was the wish of the mother that he should, 
after her death, until the completion of his 
; studies, reside with Mrs. Melton, whose hus- 
band had been a distant relative, and who 
herself had been Mrs. Neville’s most inti- 
imate friend. Perhaps she thought, that ha- 
ving been so much accustomed to female so- 
ciety, he would feel her loss less severely by 
continuing within its influence. Mrs. Mel- 
}ton received him with the affection of a pa- 
rent—almost with the responsibility of one, 
Stoo; but this wore off as she became ac- 
quainted with his character. He entered 
Harvard University, and passed through the 
ordeal of college life with unblemished in- 
}tegrity. During his vacations, he assisted 
} Mrs. Melton in the education of her daugh- 
ter and niece, and particularly in completing 
‘that of Anna. This gave him an_ opportu- 
nity of discovering the exceeding loveliness 
of her character, and, by the time his own 


} studies were finished, he had made another 


‘ 
‘ 


} discovery—such as had been made by many 


} a young preceptor before—that, while intent 
;on pouring the treasure of knowledge into 
} her head, he had lost his own heart. . This 
might have been unfortunate, had it not hap- 
| pened that the young tutor was himself rath- 
} er irresistible. Their ‘‘ course of love” run 
very smooth, and it was arranged that, so 
soon as she should be of a suitable age, they 
should be united. In the mean time, to en- 
rich his mind still further, he resolved to 
: spend a year in Europe, at the end of which 
‘time he would be permitted to claim his pto- 
’ mised bride. The winds which bore him 
| actos the ocean, both in his outward. and 
} 


5 
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homeward voyage, were all propitious, and 
} at the appointed time he arrived at Melton 
} Hall. He found his Anna unchanged, and 
‘soon they were united with the fairest pros- 
‘pects of earthly happiness. But, alas! be- 
} fore the close of one short, blissful year, the 
‘ lovely and loving wife, in the pride and joy 


ae ~_ — 


of her youth aaa ween samen by | 


friends and every blessing that earth can be- | amounting to idolatry—he wa 
stow, was removed from all and consigned to } 
We will draw a | 
veil over the deep grief of the mother—the ' 


the darkness of the grave. 


despair of the youthful husband, who found 
the cup of happiness thus dashed from his 
lips ere he had scarcely tasted it—these are 
sufferings which must be felt to be fully un- 
derstood. 


Anna left an infant a few days old, and to 
this her mother turned, as her only earthly 
consolation. It 


length the budding beauties of his lovely 
boy (almost the living image of its mo- 
ther) awoke him from his apathy, and his 


indifference changed into the most tender af- : 


fection. Mrs. Melton had taken charge of 
the infant, and, at Ellen’s earnest request, 
had installed her as its principal nurse; and 
from this moment the latter seemed to have 
a new object in life, to which she devoted 
herself with all the warmth and enthusiasm 
of her nature. 


A year passed away, adding increased 
loveliness both to the young nurse and her 
charge. 
source of consolation in the sympathy and 
kindness of the youthful Ellen; and she 
was, indeed, a charming young creature. 
Though not, perhaps, regularly beautiful, 
there was a joyous life in her face, which 
far surpassed mere beauty of feature. The 
description of Nourmahal,in Lalla Rookh, 
would better than any other give an idea of 
her style of beauty. We therefore hope to 
be pardoned for introducing it : 


** That loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 

Like the light upon Autumn’s soft shadowy days, 

Now here, and now there, giving warmth as it flies 

From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the 
eyes ; 

When pensive, it seemed as if that very grace, 

That charm of all others, was born with her face ; 

If tenderness touched her, the dark of her eye 

At once took a darker—a heavenlier dye ; 


w ing 


From the heart with a burst, like the wild bird of | 


Spring ; 
While her laugh, full of life, without any control, 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from the | 
soul ; 
And where it most sparkled, no glance can discover } 
In lip, cheek, or eye, for she brightened all over.’’ 


Ellen had always been a great favorite with 
Algernon—first as_ his plaything when, a | 
young child, and afterwards in the graver } 
character of his pupil. She on her part re- 


Aron nner _ 


was long before the father } 
could derive any from this source; but at: 


The father “began to find a new | 


this subject differently. 
unfortunate as to lose the object of his first 
: affection—-her 
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Ais sail a "childish admiration, 


aie 

e model 
from which she drew allwhet i ary he- 
roes ; indeed, her old nurse had been heard 


to say that, “ if Miss Ellen were old enough 
she would be the one for Mr. Neville.” Such 
an idea as this, however, certainly never en- 
tered the mind of either at that time. She 
looked upon him as a superior being ; while 


‘ he regarded her as amost fascinating child, 
> it is true, but certainly still a child. 


When 
she learned that he was going to marry her 
beloved sister Anna, her joy was unbounded, 
indeed, it seemed questionable whether her 
happiness did not equal that of the parties 
more immediately concerned. And now af. 
ter the lapse of severa! years, and the chan- 
ges they had produced, she regarded him 
with,the same kind of affection, to which 
were added the deepest compassion and sym- 
pathy for his afflictions. With the true ro- 
mance uf her years, she supposed his heart 
was forever buried in the grave of his Anna, 
and the idea of a second attachment would 
have seemed to her like sacrilege. Without 
doubt, there are many romantic young ladies 


‘and sentimental spinsters who are of the 


same opinion. 
But we confess that, for our part, we view 
Whena man is so 


who had brightened and 
cheered the beginning of his path—must he 
thenceforth, in sorrow and desolation of heart, 


: go forward on his dreary way alone? No, 


surely! What is more beautiful than, when 


: deprived of the sympathy and tenderness to 
-which his heart has been accustomed, he 


should hasten to find them in another object ? 


, Instead of being a mark of inconstancy, of a 


want of respect to the memory of the first 


‘loved, itis in reality the highest tribute to 


her merit—a proof that the connection mus 


have been al! important to his happiness. 


If these arguments should fail to bring 


- conviction, there 1s another in the case of our 


Then | eee 4 - took | hero that is likely to satisfy the fastidious. 
—id HM “i sp y 5 y <? = . ” 
ver moira sk Was Sportive as ever took : Anna, when on her dying bed, after expres- 


sing her deep sorrow at leaving him alone, 
intimated to her husband a wish that he 
should be induced to form another connec- 
tion, and mentioned Ellen as one who would 
be likely to secure his happiness. He made 
} no reply, but by a pressure of the hand, and, 
} as may be supposed the subject took no hold 
of his mind at the time, and it was not for 
many months afterwards that it recurred to 
him ; but when he first saw the dawn of a 
new happiness with Ellen, he felt an increa- 
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sed satisfaction that it had received such a! eties of the season; balls, parties, all kinds 


sanction 


Alger found it less difficult than might | 


be supposed to convince Ellen that her views 


on certain subjects were altogether fanciful | 


and erroneous; when there is a traitor in 
the citadel, the defences are easily over- 
thrown. 
settled, they were married; and after spend- 
ing the remainder of the Autumn at Melton 


Hall, they, accompanied by Mrs. Melton and | 


her little grandson, went to spend the winter 


in New York. 

Ejlen was very young—too young, indeed, 
to take upon her the important duties into 
which she had entered, (she was but seven- 
teen.) This was her aunt’s opinion, and she 


wished to delay her marriage a year or two, } 


till she could acquire more knowledge*of life 
and of the world, but Algernon could not be 
made to understand any reason for this de- 
lay, and the aunt was forced to yield. And 


now she feared for her inexperience in the | 


new scenes in which she was about to en- 
gage. She alsohad some secret misgivings 
that the great faultof her childhood, which, 
although there had been no striking mani- 


festations of it during her latter years, she | 


felt convinced was noteradicated, would, in 


some way, upon her entrance into the world, ’ 
mar her own happiness and that of others. } 


She would, therefore, much have preferred 
their continuance in the country for the pre- 


sent; but it had been a part of Algernon’s | 


plan to spend the winter in town—he had 
done so after his first marriage, and he could 


see no reason fora different arrangement. | 
The literary institutions of the city, its libra- } 
ries, lecture rooms, &c., afforded that resource } 
and occupation for which at that season he ! 


would have been at a loss in the country. A 


doubt as to his young wife’s prudence, or her ' 
fitness for any station, under any circum- 


We 
describing the 


stances, never entered his imagination. 
omitted to mention, when 


one fault. 


All preliminaries at length being } 


} 


; try once more. 
character of our hero, that he had at least 
Those very virtues—those high- | 


‘of fashionable amusements, succeeded each 
other; while her husband attended her eve- 
ry where, not that these things in themselves 
afforded him pleasure, it was her innocent 
enjoyment, the freshness of her feelings, the 
naivete of her remarks, that charmed him; 
and there to see her admired and sought af- 
ter as the reigning favorite of the day. 
What man is there, however philosophical 
he may imagine himself, who is insensible 
to the honor paid to the beauty and _ grace of 
the wife whom he loves? And there she 
was, something so new, so beautiful, so pi- 
quant—for with all her inexperience there 
was a native grace and polish in mannerand 
bearing, a refinement and taste in every 
thing she said or did, that was unsurpassed 
‘even in that high circle in which she moved. 
And yet, amidst this round of pleasure, 
though her fancy was pleased, and her sen- 
ses dazzled with the glitter and sparkle on 
the surfece, her heart yet remained untouch- 
ed, and she would at any moment have 


‘relinquished it all, without a murmur, had 


such a wish been expressed by her husband ; 


‘ but he, believing that this experience was ne- 


cessary to give her that knowledge which 
he considered indispensable to her station in 
life, had no fear of any bad wer one d 

“ Ellen, my child,” said Mrs. Melton one 
day, “ you are losing your bloom in this 
ceaseless round of dissipation, and that is 
terrible at your age; you have, in fact, a 
worn look. Suppose you were to allow 
yourself a little respite.” : 

‘With all my heart, dear mothers##*When 
shall I begin ?” 

“ Well, let me see—how many engage- 
ments are on your list?” 

«“ Why, engagements for a week, at least. 
To-night Mrs. T gives a large ne fa 

«“ Well, it is a sad business ; I shall be glad 
‘when it is all over and we get inty the coun- 
Why, here is dear little Al- 
gernon and myself, who scarcely have any 
of your company. You are certainly a very 





toned principles of honor and_ integrity for‘ neglectful mama.” ti 
which he was so distinguished—caused him} “ Dear little fellow! I know he is in such 
to expect rather more perfection in others— } good hands, or I would not leave him.” 
to make less allowance for their weaknesses} “Ah, indeed! But I had such a pretty 
than was quite consistent with the principles; plan for this evening—I thought it would 
of charity. This would be the case more } be such a pleasant variety for us all to spend 
particularly where he had placed his own un- | the evening together in my parlor in a pure- 
reserved affections. ly domestic way, with the baby to amuse us. 
A new life opened a new world to the in- } You might have a chance of renewing your 
experienced Ellen—her unsophisticated eye | acquaintance with him, for I believe he has 
saw naught but “ gold in all that glittered.” ' nearly forgotten you! And now here is Mrs. 
She entered with great zestinto all the gay- T ’s great party.” 
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“ Oh, never mind that! Your plan, dear- | 


est mama, is a charming one. But what says 


Pe ee ee 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 
“Ah, flatterer! and vain one, too, since 
i you know well that in those depths. you see 


Algernon the great ? Will he make one of } your own fair image enshrined ! ” 


the company ? ” 
“ With the greatest pleasure,” said he, 


looking up froma book which he was not | 


reading, “ since you invite me ; but what is 
to be done about this engagement ?” 

“ Why, just give it up.” 

“ And what reason ?” 

“ Why not the true one?” 

“What! (laughing) that you wish to 
spend this evening in a téte-d-téte with your 
mother and husband, and in nursing the 


child! That might not sound so well in 
fashionable ears. But I think it can be ar- 
ranged.” 


So in the evening they assembled in Mrs. 
Melton’s snug little parlor. She would have 
her room snug and comfortable, she said all 
the other rooms were too grand—she did not 
feel at home in them—she liked to have one 
fireside about the house where all could meet 
and have the true home-like feeling. And 
a happy group they were around that fire- 
side. Algernon with a book, from which he 
read occasionally ; Mrs. Melton with her 
work, and Ellen with the little one in her 
arms, who,to her exquisite delight, had just 


learned to lisp‘‘mama.” Her husband gazed, } 


and thought she had never looked so charm- 
ing. 

“I wonder,” said Ellen, with a sigh of re- 
lief, “that we do not spend every evening in 


this way. We are so much happier ; are we : 


not, dear Algernon ?” 

“Weare, indeed my love,” said he, smil- 
ing, “and | trust we shall always continue to 
find our greatest happiness by our own fire- 
side.” 

“Then why do we go out so much ? Why 
have you allowed me to be so dissipated ?” 

“There are several reasons, dearest, why 
you should go into society at this time ; but 
I should not wish to continue this course of 
life in future. As yet, you have only seen 
the surface of society. Sosoon as you get 
beyond this, and beginto penetrate into the 
depths, you will have had suflicient experi- 
ence. 

“Yes, and too much entirely. I don’t wish 
to see into these depths, as you call them. 
I would much rather continue to think that 
every thing is as smooth and sparkling and 
as real as it appears to be. I fear those un- 
known abysses, and should rather retreat now 
and be where [ am not afraid to look below 
the surface—where the deeper! look the 
more I see to—love.” 


} Early in the Spring they went into the 
‘ country, to the patrimonial estate of Algernon, 
‘which they had caused to be fitted up in a 
‘style both tasteful and comfortable. Here 
i they passed a delightful summer—he occu- 
{pied with agricultural pursuits, and Ellen 
‘ with her household affairs and her little boy, 
‘to whom she gave much of her time, and 
both very much with each other. Mrs. Mel- 
}ton had left them to return home, where she 
i was engaged with the care of an aged rela- 
‘ative, to whom she had been under many ob- 
‘ligations in her youth, and whom, upon the 
‘sudden breaking up of her own family had 
been left without a home, her grateful niece 
‘ had invited to partake of hers. 

‘ Late in the following Autumn, the Nevilles 
yreturned to the city, and soon Ellen found 
{herself again introduced into that scene of 
| payety in which she had so largely _partici- 
;pated before. Indeed, it was difficult to 
‘ avoid this, to one so well. calculated to adorn 
i the circle in which she moved. Moderation 
was all that could be expected, and all that 
was required. But here the weak point in 
Ellen’s character interfered ; invitations crow- 
ded upon her, whic#she had not the strength 
to refuse,and she was once more launched 
on the sea of fashionable dissipation. Alger- 
non was dissappointed ; but he siill felt full 
confidence that so soon as her eyes were 
opened to the falsity and heartlessness, and 
often something worse, which from the basis 
of this state of society, she would flee from 
Sit alland take refuge in the sanctuary of 
‘home. And so it probably would have been, 
i had not our heroine unfortunately met with 
fa lady lately arrived in New York, whose 
' fascinating manners and conversation, togeth- 
‘er with a certain indispensable je ne scat guoe 
‘ soon gained for her the distinction of gne of 
the leaders of the eau monde. Struck with 
‘ the appearance of ourheroine,she immediately 
‘ distinguished her with particular regard, and 
being just one of those characters so danger- 
‘ous to Ellen, it was not long before she _pos- 
‘ sessed unbounded influence over her. From 
this time matters began to grow worse ; her 
days and nights were devoted to amusement, 
>and she seemed no longer to have any time 
‘for the duties of wife and mother. Her hus- 
‘band at first gently remonstrated ; this fora 
‘time suspended the torrent, but she again 
'met with Mrs. L , and it soon went on 
'as before. Algernon. now spoke seriously, 
‘and told her he could no longer participate 
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with her im this course of life. She promised 
amendment, resolving to give it up at once. | 
Accordingly, she refused all invitations for | 
some time, and happiness and confidence | 
seemed restored. But, alas !the tempter came } 
again—her evil genius once moré got posses- 
sion of her and led her still further astray. | 
Not that there was any thing in her conduct | 
that was not consistent with perfect purity— 
it was not even the thirst for pleasure that} 
hurried her on, regardless of her duty to her | 
husband and child ; but owing to that one pe- | 
culiar trait in her character, she was under } 
an infatuation—a spell which she could not | 
break, and which for the time seemed wholly | 
to change her character. Her husband had 
now ceased to remonstrate, and in sorrow and 
bitterness of heart seemed resolved to leave: 
her to her fate. They seldom met alone— 
apparently to avoid this, she always had some 
of her friends with her when at home. 

One morning before going out she ran up 
into the nursery to see the little Algernon, to 
whom she had, for some days, paid less atten- 
tion than usual (though her fondness contin- 
ued unabated, while he, notwithstanding this 
neglect, doated on his “sweet mama,” as he 
called her.) She found him in his father’s : 
arms, and would have retreated, had he not | 
called to her and told her “mama’s poor boy | 
was sick.” Sheobserved he was very hoarse, | 
and, on inquiry of the nurse, she was told } 
that he had taken cold and seemed feverish. ; 

“Are you not going to send for advice ?” | 
said she, turning to his father. 

“I do not think it necessary,” he replied, } 
coldly*; he only requires additional care, and, 
to ensure this, I shallstay with him to-day. 

“You? (She felt the implied reproof 
keenly, though it was not meant—that time | 
was past.) No, Algernon, this is my place, 
and I hope you will permit me to take it.” 

“As you choose.” He arose to go out, and ; 


rrr 


“You are still a good nurse, I see, Ellen,” 
said he, and smiled. IJtwas the first smile 
she had met with from him fora long time. 


' He then told her that he had just received a 


letter, informing him of the extreme illness 
of an uncle, and that, therefore, he should be 


‘ obliged to leave home immediatel y—he could 


not tell for how long a time—adding that he 


: had felt very unwilling to leave his little boy, 


but that, since he seemed so much better and 
was under such good nursng, he felt no fur- 
ther hesitation. “You will not leave him, 
Ellen, till he gets quite well?” She assured 
him she would not, and he took leave. 

She was now alone, (she had dissmissed 
the nurse—the child had fallen asleep.) She 
never suffered herself to be left alone of late : 
and, oh ! how desolate did she feel! They 
had never been so separated since their mar- 
riage ; and though this was nothing compared 


' with the guif that semed to be between them 


now—it was something new. A flood of rec- 
ollections poured in upon her—she thought of 
Anna, of her husband, of her child. “Oh, 
faithless, faithless have I been to all!’ She 
thought of her own marriage—of her love, her 
idolatry for him. “AndI still adore him, 
wretched, infatuated being that I am; while 
he—oh ! how justly—he despises me ! Why, 
ah ! why did l ever dare, with all my imper- 
fections, to take the place of the pure and an- 
gelic Anna—that place which no other was 
worthy to fill; and why did he so blindly 
ask me to do it?” Bitter and agonizing were 


: the tears she shed during that lone, solitary 


evening. They were the tears of repentance 


;—whether they were tears of amendment, 


will be seen hereafter. She took her little 
charge into her own bed that night. In the 
morning, all symptoms of the disease had 
departed and she thouglit she could go down 
stairs to receive some morning visitors. One 
of them proved to be Mrs. L , who had 








when he had got to the door he turned and! called for the purpose of taking Ellen out to 
said, emphatically, “Ellen, remember what} see some new object of fashionable interest. 
you have undertaken ; it may be of great im- ; She could not go out she said, and gave her 
portance that he should be kept from the cold ; reason ; but when Mrs. L inquired fur- 
to-day.” He then closed the door, without; ther, and found the child was nearly, if not 
waiting fora reply. } quite recovered she urged her point so strong- 

“He is afraid to trust me,” thought Ellen, ly that Ellen, who was really desirous to 
sighing deeply, “and no wonder.” } see this new lion, after running up stairs, 

She gave the child some remedies, which } where she found her charge apparently well 
seemed toafford much relief, and remained } and giving particular directions to the nurse 
with him, fiursing and amusing him, all the } not to suffer him to leave the room, or to leave 
morning, while her presence seemed to cheer } it herself, joined the company. In spite of 
and enliven him so much, that when his fath- ;her precautions, during her,absence the 
er came several hours after he found him} nurse was called away, (why should she be 
plaving about the room, aud looking quite} more faithful than the mother ?) her charge 
well. escaped and ran ont inte the garden, where, 
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in a very cold, damp air, he remained for } 


nn “ae 


boring woman, still more ignoranthan her- 


some time before he was missed, getting his} self; and now, instead of making use of 


feet wet, and being thoroughly chilled. But 
this circumstance was concealed till some 
time afterwards. Now it happened that this 
evening there was to be a select party at the 
house of Mrs. L 


troduced an instrument that had just come 





, at which was to be in- 


, those remedies, which, if administered at that 
; time, might haye saved the life of the little 


| victim, the woman. who was obstinate as well 


as ignorant, would give him laudanum— 
much against Nancy’s wishes, however, who 
} had been positively forbidden ever to give 


inte vogue, this being the first exibition of it.} medicine. ‘The messenger, owing to some 
{t was the tableaux. It had been talked of} misunderstanding of his directions, went to 


for some time and Ellen was totake an im- 


portant part in several scenes. She had how-/ the house of Mrs. L 


ever, given up all idea of it, till she met with 
Mrs. L 
such a thing-—the whole entertainment would 
be marred if she were not there, as who else 





was there to take her character—that of Lalla 


Rookh, especially, the best of the whole 
there was not one among all her acquaintan- 
ces who could personate an eastern princess 
to compare with Ellen—it was just her style, 
&c. Against flattery. from almost any one 
else,Ellen was proof ; but here she considered 
it only the result of affection, and therefore 
sincere, 

In shart, after Mrs. L. had gone with her 
into the nursery, by her own request, exami- 
ned the child, declaring herself the best judge 
in the world, and pronounced him perfect- 
ly well, (and he did appear so, though one well 
skilled would have discovered the symptoms 
of incipient disease,) Ellen yielded and deci- 
ded upon going. 

The afternoon was spent by Mrs. L 





and Ellen in preparing and arranging eos- | 


tumes—-at the house of the latter, however, 
for she could not be persuaded to leave it un- 
til it became absolutely necessary. Afier 
dressing, and just before leaving the house, 
she went oace more into the nursery to see 
the child. “He seemed more indisposed— 
there was a languor about him anda slight 


return of hoarsness, and, had she been left to 


herself, she would even now have remained 
with him ; but the syren was at her ear, and, 
though with some heaviness of heart, she 


; but this lady could not hear of 


}a different part of the city, and did not reach 
for another hour, 
} and it was some time before he could get the 
} message conveyed up stairs to his mistress. 

In the mean time all was confusion and 
}alarm in the nursery of the little Algernon. 


>The housekeeper had, notwithstanding her 


> 





* } illlness, made her way into the room, and up- 


}on seeing the child immediately sent for a 
}physician. Before he could arrive, and in 
>the midst of this scene, the father walked in. 
'In reply to his alarmed inquiries, the whole 
/was related—even the exposure of the 


{morning came out, and the fact of the lauda- 


‘nums having been given. Half distracted, 


‘he despatched another messengcr for the doc- 
tor, when just at this moment Ellen hurried 
into the room, her dress (that of the eastern 
’ princess) all in disorder, and her face filled 
'with agonized apprehension. As she ap- 


; proached, her husband looked up. 

“Wretched woman,” he passionately’ ex- 
‘claimed, “you have killed my child.” 
Stricken to the heart, she sank into a chair; 
}and during all that occurred, after the arri- 
‘val of Doctor B , untill he, having , tried 
‘every remedy thathis skill suggested, was 
‘about leaving the room, she seemed like one 
‘ina stupor. She then started up and follow- 
}him out. The suceeeding events have been 
related. 

It will be recolected that the unhappy El- 
len was conveyed from the chamber of death 
}into her own apartment, in a state of insen- 
; sibility. A considerable time elapsed before 





went ; not, however, till she had sent for the tshe recovered toa full recollection of what 


houskeeper, an elderly and faithful woman, 
and requested her to take charge of the child 


i} had passed ; when she did, it was but to wish 


that she could have remained in that state 


and, if le became worse, to send immediate- ; forever. No language can describe her feel- 


for her. This she promised to do. About 
an hour, however, after Ellen’s departure, 
she herself was taken so ill as_ to be obliged 
to go to her bed, and soon after the child was 
suddenly seized with the cough, which is the 
sure indication of that dreadful disease, the 
croup. He grew worse rapidly. Nancy 
(the nurse) immediately despatched a mes- 
senger for Ellen. and then sent for a neigh- 


:ings of agony and despair—nature could not 


‘sustain it, and she relapsedinto a state of 
partial unconsciousness, in which she contin- 
‘ued until the nextday. During this inter- 
}val, Mrs. Melton arrived. A messenger had 
‘been sent, informing her merely of the child’s 
death, without mentioning any of the partic- 


;ulars. Upon meeting with Algernon, she 
; was so much shocked at the change in his 
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appearance that she forbore to question 
liim-: his countenance bore the impress of 
unutterable wo— it 
miore than grief for the dead. With an un- 
He briefly replied that he believed she 
Was in her room. His manner confirmed 
her fears, and she hastened thither, and 
found her in a kind of stupor, from which 
she could not be aroused sufficiently to re- 
cognize her. Much alarmed, she sent for 
Dr. B ;who informed her that her pres- 
ent state was in consequence of the shock 
she had regeived, and was so far favorable, 
as it, no doubt, prevented something worse. 


The next day she recovered her recollec- 
tion, and, though the meeting with her aunt 
wasa painful one, it was also consolatory 
once more to see the face of a friend—one of 


, 
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ure, Mrs. Melton asked, hesitatingly, wheth- 
er he would not see Ellen before he went. 
«“ No,” said he, “it would be of no avail 


ry ae }to either; ” and he abruptly took his leave. 
definable apprehension, she inquired for E]-} 


And thus he went, without a word or look 
for ker who had so lately been the life of his 
life. When told of his intention of going, 


‘and subsequently of his actual departure, 


i she 


made no comment upon it~she had 


: probably anticipated something of the kind ; 


‘and the lost! 


and soon after she left town with her aunt, 
and went again to the home of her childhood. 
But oh ! how changed were her feelings on 
returning to those familiar haunts, the scenes 
of so many nappy hours spent with the loved 
From this time she seemed 


like one broken-hearted ; she lost all interest 
} in life—there was nothing that could occupy 


-or divert her attention fora 


whose unchanging affections she felt assured . 


under any circumstances. As soon as she 
recovered sufficient strength, she made a full 


previously heard some particulars through 
the houskeeper,) of all the circumstances, 
from the time of her coming to town to the 


moment from 


the one absorbing theme. Her health at 


‘length began to fail, and by the following 
; Autumn her aunt became so much alarmed 
confession to her aunt (who had, however, 


Sacquaint him with 


close of the last sad scene, without sparing ' 


herself in any particular. There was a long 


>man from Cuba, that he had met Mr. 


pause after she had finished, during which ! 


she seemed overcome with her own emo- 
tions. Her aunt,though inexpressibly hurt 


' spending the winter on that island. 


by this avowal of weakness which had at} 


length become criminal, could yet feel noth- 


—she therefore sat in silence. At length, 
Ellen asked, in a faltering voice— 


“ y ; . ¢ a ore . 
Do you think, mother, that he can ever ‘mentioned all the palliating circumstances 


forgive me?” 
” My dearchild,” she replied, “ Ido not 


at her state, both of body and mind, that she 
resolved to write to Algernon, and at least 
this state of things. 
From him she had heard nothing since they 
parted, but had learned, through a gentle- 
Ne- 
ville there, and that he believed he thought of 
It seem- 
ed that he had not only cast off his wife, but 
with her all his former friends. However, 


. , ‘she determined to make an effortto recall 
ing but compassion for the poor sufferer before } 


her—she could not “ break the bruised reed” ! 


the wanderer, believing, as she did, that the 
life of her niece depended upon his return. 
She therefore wrote to him of the situation 
of Ellen. She recurred tothe past, and 


‘in her conduct with respect to the death of 


think there is much to hope for the present; 


but I do not doubt that all will be well after 
a while, when time shall have proved to 
him the sincerity of your repentance. 


non Were consigned to the grave, and the 
following morning his father announced to 
Mrs. Melton his intention of going from 
home for some time. He had long thought 
of visiting the south, and he should now go 
as far as Florida, and perhaps the west In- 
dies. 

“ And what of Ellen ?” said Mrs. Mel- 
ton, when she had recovered from her sur- 
prise. 

“ She will probably go to the country~ 
perhaps to Melton Hall,” was the reply. — 

When he was about to take his depart- 

6 


the child. She told him that he had judged 
her rather by consequences than by her in- 
tentions. She blamed him for having left 
his wife, young as she was, so much to her 


; ‘own guidance; and then, when she went 
That day the remains of the little Alger- | 


astray,.he had not extended towards her 
that charity and indulgence which are requi- 
red by all. He had placed his standard of 
excellence too high ;and because she had 
fallen short of it in one respect—from one 
particular infirmity—he had cast her off as 
wholly unworthy. In conclusion, she as- 


‘sured him that it was her solemn belief El- 


len could not survive many months in her 
present state of feelings. 

When Algernon received this letter, it was 
with a mind prepared to be affected and in- 
fluenced by its contents. He had for some 
time felt a yearning towards home—s soften- 





ing of his feelings towards his wife. Reflec- 
tions similar to those expressed by Mrs. Mel- 
ton had passed through his own mind, ac- 
companied with self-accusation; and now, 
when he found that she was comparatively 
innocent in that last harrowing circum- 
stance, (for it must be recollected how ap- 
pearances were against her, and he had 
judged only from these,) he not only forgave 


every thing else, but he reproached himself; 


with severity towards her: he recalled the 
agonized expression of her countenance, and, 
as it now seemed to him, his unfeeling deser- 
tion of her when she sank insensible at his 
feet: he pictured to himself her sufferings 
since—her present illness—all in conse- 
quence of his cruel neglect. In short, he 
was as impatient to be forgiven as to for- 
give. 

He immediately embarked for New York, 
and from thence, without delay, proceeded 
to Melton Hall. Wewill notattempt to de- 
scribe the meeting between him and Ellen ; 
little was said, but each felt that all was for- 
given. 

fEllen soon recovered her health and _ spir- 
its, and not long after they took leave of Mrs. 
Melton and went to their home in the country, 
which they both resolved should in future be 
their permanent residence. 


Here they passed several years of uninter- ; 


rupted happiness. Elled became the mother 
ofa lovely little girl, whom she called Anna, 
and in the society of her husband, and the 


care and education of her child, she forgot } 


that her sky had ever been overcast; or if 
she though of it at all, it was with a feeling 
of security that the sunshine of her life was 
now established beyond the possibility of a 
change. Mistaken security, while the mor- 
alatmosphere still contained the principle of 
future storms. A dark cloud was even row 
in her horizon ! 

Algernon came in one day and told her that 
he had just met witha gentleman, from 
whom he had learned that they were about 
to have some new neighbors, if they had not 
already come. They had taken the adjoin- 
ing place, and, not being known to any one 
there, they had, he understood, brought with 
them testimonials as to their character, &c. 
They came originally from New Orleans, 
it was said, but they had last resided in Phil- 
adelphia. “They are such near neigh- 
bors,” added he, “ we must hasten to pay 
them attention; we may find their society quite 
an acquisiton, for I sometimes think, dearest, 
that we are so happy at home, we have 
become rather remiss in our social duties.” 
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In a few days he rode over to call upon 
the strangers, previous to introducing Ellen. 
He told her, on his return, that the family 
consisted of a lady and her brother; that he 
was much pleased with the former, who, 
though not youthful was very handsome, 
with the most agreeable manners, and was 


remarkably interesting in conversation ; the 


brother was not so striking, but he seemed 
to be a well-bred gentlemanly person. Ellen 
called, and was equally pleased: her visit 
was returned, and their acquaintance soon 
ripened into friendship, and the friendship 
into intimacy. This, however, was all be- 
tween the two ladies ; the gentlemen did not 
get beyond mere acquaintanceship. Alger- 
non was very unapt to form intimacies. He 
rallied his wife upon this rapidly growing 
friendship, and playfully warned her against 
the danger of Mrs. Delatre becoming one 
of her paragons. She assured him there was 
no fear of that, because this lady was so very 
unlike any of her former paragons, as he 
called them. And yet it was in this very 
dissimilarity that the danger lay. If she 
had resembled Mrs. L , or her old friend 
Emma, Ellen would have been upon her 
guard ; her fascinations were of a different, 
but more dangerous kind—-they more resem- 
bled those of the serpent. Mrs. Delatre 
soon became the oracle of our heroine—the 
Pythia from whose decrees there was no 
appeal. She consulted her about every 
thing—the government of little Anna, and 
ber dress—the regulations of her domestic af- 
fairs—in short, she was guided by her opinion 
in every circumstance. At] this was» very 
displeasing to her husband, (as, indeed, to 
what husband would it have been otherwise ?) 
He was a man who above all others, could 
not endure that his wife, whose taste and 
judgment he had aiways considered un- 





‘equaled, should thus sacrifice her indepen- 


dence and self-respect at the shrine of a ro- 
mantic friendship. He had lately discovered 
several traits in this dear friend, which made 
him suspect that she was not exactly what 
she appeared to be. He, therefore, resolved 
that he would endeavor to put an end to this 
intimacy, and for this purpose he would adopt 
a different mode from that which he had 
practiced ona former occasion—he would 
speak with the authority ofa husband, and 
require a discontinuance of intercourse be- 
tween the families. But in this he was un- 
succesful. The mere expression of his 
wishes, except in one instance had always 
been sufficient with Ellen to ensure their 
gratification. He now assumed a tone to 
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Aan 


which she was not accustomed, and with 


which she was both hurt and offended, and | 


which was, in fact, so much at variance with 
his own character and feelings that he could 
not maintain it. In short, their conference 
on this subject proved very unsatisfactory, 
and they closed it in mutual displeasure, 
which was followed by a continued coldness 
on the part of both. ‘This only made matters 
worse. The two friends were now more to- 
gether than ever, or rather Kilen spent more 
of her time at the house of Mrs Delatre ; for, 
after what had passed, she could not invite 
the latter to her own ; though to keep up ap- 
pearances, she stil] came occasionally. We 
now see that the wand of the enchantress 
was again waved over our unhappy heroine ; 
the evil influence was once more upon her, 
and she was, for the time, transformed ; her 
husband was neglected—her child often un- 
attended to—her household duties unfulfilled. 
This state of things was not to be endured ; 
but what was to be done ? was the question 
that continued to present itself to the unfortu- 
nate husband. He at length resolved to 
make one more effort to recall his wife to 
her duty, and if that failed—but at the alter- 
native he did not venture to look. Accor- 
dingly, upon coming in one day, and finding 
his wife alone in the parlor, (a rare occur- 
rence of late,) he entered upon the subject at 
once. He became warm as he proceeded ; 
and at some remark from Ellen, implying a 
reproach of himself, (it was the first time she 
had ever reproached him,) he became still 
further excited, and concluded by telling her 
that she must choose between two alterna- 
natives ; which were to giye up her friend 
Mrs. Delatre, or her husband, assuring her 
that it would be impossible to retain both at 
once, and then added that business called 


him from home fora few days, during } 


He | 


which time she could make her choice. 
then coldly bade her adieu and left the 
house. 


Ellen remained thunderstruck at the con- ' 


clusion of her husband’s speech. She had 
no idea that things had come tosuch an ex- 
tremity. Sheadmitted that she had been 
wrong in absenting herself so much from her 
family, but was not he the cause by refusing 
her the society of a friend whom 


If there had been the slightest reason for it 
she could have submitted at once ; but to be 
required, without any, to cast off one who so 
loved her—loved her in spite of the unkind- 
ness of her husband, seemed to her an act 
of injustice and cruelty. 





she so} 
highly prized, and that, too, without cause ? } 


It will be seen that. 
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her moral perceptions were so much dim- 
med at this time asto make her own conduct 
appear quite venial. 

In the midst of the confusion of her mind, 
she could only see one thing clearly,—that 
she could not hesitate in the alternative pre- 
sented to her; but that her friendship for 
Mrs. Delatre must be the sacrifice. She 
therefore determined to see her no more, but 
toinform her by writing of what had passed 
and the inevitable result. Before she could 
accomplish this, however, the lady in ques- 
tion called upon her. She soon observed 
that something was amiss andatlengeth got 
possession of all the particulars. To Ellen’s 
surprise, she made quite light of the whole 
matter ; told her it was quite evident that 
Mr. Neville was under the influence of an- 
ger when he spoke those hard sayings, that 
there was no fear whatever of his abiding 
by the determination then expressed, that it 
was only meant to frighten her into submis- 
sion. 

“He only wants a little managing, my 
dear,” said she ; “ you have never yet dis- 
covered that husbands must be managed 
sometimes, (it was indeed a new idea to her,) 
and so you have spoiled yours; which is 
‘the more to be lamented, because he 

would have made something so very supe- 
rior. 1 know he is prejudiced against your 
poor friend here, but will get over that when 
he knows me better. Inthe mean time you 
must be a good child and stay at home more 
than you have done ;and above all, do not 
make any rash promises. I will give you 
some lessons on the management of husbands 
‘when I have more time ; for my good brother 
‘ who is much more difficult to manage than a 
husband, is waiting for me—so, good bye, 
;and keep a good heart.” 
So saying, she tripped laughingly away. 
Ellen feltas ifa mountain had been re- 
> moved from her breast ; she was convinced 
that she had taken matters too seriously ; 
she did not, it is true, suppose that the threat 
conveyed by her husband was, as Mrs. Del- 
-atre suggested,a mere pretence—she knew 
him better, but she did believe it was the ef- 
fect of momentary irritation of temper and 
‘ that it would not be carried out. She was 
delighted with the magnanimity of Mrs. Del- 
atre in regard to her husband—it raised her 
: opinion of her friend higher than ever. She 


had some misgivings about management of 
} husbands, it is true, but she concluded to 
; wait for further explanations on that sub- 
ject. 

Could Ellen at this moment have obtained 
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a glimpse into the heart of Mrs. Delatre, her} small party of young persons of the neigh- 
history would here have closed ;she would borhood have formed a plan to visit some 
have seen under that lovely exterior a heart; very interesting scenery about twelve miles 
deformed with the basest passions ; envy, distant, consisting of a cave, a waterfall, 
hatred, revenge holding full possession—en-} &c. ;” and she hoped that Ellen would ac- 
vy of her—of her happiness, (before she had company them. Ellen replied that, under 
breathed upon it,) of the affections of her} present circumstances she could not think of 
husband, aroused to tenfold bitterness by it. And why not 2” said her companion, 
Ellen’s late avowal ; the most intense desire | this was the very time, and added half jes- 
of revenge and settled purpose to obtain, un- | tingly, that here was an opportunity to put 
scrupulous as to means, provided they an-! jnto practice one of the lessons she had been 
swered the end proposed, the destruction of giying her. Ellen asked what time had been 
that happiness whichshe had already mar- appointed, and, upon being told “ to-morrow,” 
red. repeated that it would be out of the question 
Mrs. Delatre was a native of New Orleans. for her to 20, more especially now that Mr. 
When very young she married a French-} Neville was absent ; it would look . But 
man for his wealth. She proved faithless } Mrs. Delatre interrupted her, and now com- 
and involved him in a duel in which he lost} menced a trial of skill on the part of this 
his life, leaving her the whole of his im-} lady. We will not repeat her arguments ; 
mnense estate. After this she, with her broth-} she had paved the way before ; she now put 
er, who was dependent upon her and was a} forth all her power, and—she conquered ! 
mere tool in her hands, went to Europe. } After mentioning the arrangements for the 
On her return, she setiled in Philadelphia, ; intended jaunt, she took her leave. When 
where her wealth, the splendor of her estab- ; Ellen was left to herself, she bitterly repen- 
lishment, and her fascinating exterior, ob-} ted her weakness ; she recalled her husband’s 
tained her admittance into the best society. { Jast words, which Mrs. Delatre had almost 
Here she remained for several years ; but at} driven from her recollection, and she trem- 
length becoming involved in some disgrace-; bled at the thought that he might consider 
ful connection, which became public, she } this act on her part as final—indicating the 
thought it most prudent to leave that city.} choice she had made. But it was too late 
Accident bronght her to the country in which } to draw back—Mrs. Delatre had made her 
the Nevilles resided. Without any motive, arrangements in such a way that, if Ellen 
but that disposition to do evil which had} did not go, the whole project would fall to 
marked her course through life, she cultiva- } the ground, and as she was to send word to 
ted the friendship of Ellen, and envy having } her friends, after leaving Ellen, there would 
taken possession of her, she resolved to pass }'be a general disapointment. She, therefore, 
away the time in endeavoring to make her} hadtosilence the internal whisperings as 
as wretched as she was herself. She soon} best she might—but she was very unhappy, 
discovered, by one or two of her artful exper- | notwithstanding. 
iments, that Ellen’s principles were proof}. Mrs. Delatre had apppointed an early 
against insult, and that she would lose all} hour for setting out the next day, but the 
power over her by the slightest exhibition of } morning had half worn away before she 
her own. (It wasalways imagined perfec-} made her appearance. “ Some unavoidable 
tion that Ellen worshiped in her heroines.) } detention,” &c. She came, accompanied by 
She, however, soon discovered the one weak- } her brother, with a seat in her carriage for 
ness of her character, and she knew well! Ellen, They were to meet the rest of the 
how to take advantage of it. ; party, she said, at an appointed place on the 
On the day following the before-mentioned } road, but she feared from the lateness of the 
visit, Mrs. Delatre came again, with the in-} hour, they would have passed on. She or- 
tention, she said, of spendingthe morning | dered the coachman to drive rapidly, and, 
with Ellen. During this time she talked a} seeing her companion look rather depressed, 
great deal, and with much art ; the discourse } she put forth her powers of entertainment, 
on the management of husbands was well and, assisted by her brother, succeeded in dis- 
chosen and delicately handled. All her con-} persing the cloud. They had not gone much 
versation fended to one point, and to this’ more than half the way, when the coachman 
point she came at last. She changed the? said that one of his horses had lost a shoe, 
conversation, and spoke of some fine scenery) and was become very lame. They conse- 
she had witnessed while abroad ; and then ' quently were obliged to stop at a village 
said— By the way, Ellen, myself and a! hard by to repair the evil, where, after a ve- 
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ry unreasonable delay, as it seemed to Ellen, 
they again proceeded on their way. But this 
day seemed devoted to misfortune; for they 
had gone only a few miles further, when the 
carriage broke down with a crash, and they 
were again compelled to alight. But this 
time the misfortune was not so easily reme- 
died. They had left the main road at the 
village, and seemed to be in a thinly settled 
part of the country. They were compelled 
to walk some distance, but caine at length to 
a lonely looking inn. Upon examining tie 
carriage, it was found that nothing could be 
done, but Mr. Drumore, (the brother, whose 
name, we believe, has not been mentioned.) 
said that he would try to find some other 
mode of conveyance. However, after several 
hours fruitless search, it was concluded that 
they would have to remain where they were, 
until the return of the other part of the com- 
pany, who would probably assist them in 
getting home. But evening came on, and no 
appearance of their friends. Mrs. Delatre 
at length suggested that they might possibly 
have returned by another rout, and in that 
case there was nothing for them to do but to 
remain where they were all night. This 
threw Ellen, who had been suffering great 


uneasiness for some hours past, into an ago- | 


ny of anxiety and distress, which Mrs. Del- 
atre vainly endeavored to soothe, by telling 
her that she would despatch the coachman 
to let her friends know where she was, 
to bring a conveyance in the morning. She 
then, as if with this intent, went out of the 
room, leaving her brother with Ellen. The 
attention of the latter was soon called by 


and ° 


some remark from her companion, that sur-! 
prised her, and she now perceived something } 


unusualein his words and manner—a_ famil- 


larity, and even boldness, that was very un- | 


pleasing. She felt startled, and, supposing 
him to be partially intoxicated, arose to leave 
the room, when he started up, and seizing 
her hand, forcibly withheld her. She strug- 
gled for a moment to release her hand, and 
then, still supposing him to be under the ef.- 
fects of liquor, and nét wishing to cause any 
disturbance, bade him recollect himself and 
release her. Awed by her manner, he 
seemed about to yield, when just at this mo- 
ment the door burst open, and Algernon Ne- 
ville rushed into the room. To hurl the ag- 
gressor to the floor, to seize his wife’s arm, 
and hurry her out ofthe house and into a 
carriage, into which he followed her, and to 
drive away, was the work of a moment. 
Ellen’s faculties at first seemed complete- 
ly stunned. The crents of the last few min 
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utes had succeeded each other so rapidly that 
she felt like one ina dream. The first rec- 
ollection was that of the expression of Mrs. 
Delatre’s face, as she caught a glimpse of it 
in passing out of the house. She had never 
seen such before. Partially gratified re- 
venge, disapointment, triumph, malice and 
hatred, were mingled into one. It seemed 
fora moment inexplicable to her victim ; but 
all at once the truth burst upon her—she 
saw with horror that she had been the object 
of a deliberate scheme of villainy, the motive 
and extent of which she could not then fath- 
om, and joy and gratitude for her deliverance 
overpowered for the present all other sensa- 
tions. But when her mind became more 
calm, and her thoughts turned upon her hus- 
band—upon the impression that must have 
been produced upon his mind by what had 
occurred, and what he had witnessed—she 
was overwhelmed with apprehension and 
despair. We will now return to Algernon 
for a short period, and explain the cause of 
his sudden appearance. 

He had during his solitary ride to the ad- 
jeining county, where his business lay, reflec- 
ted much upon the present unhappy state of 
his domestic circumstances. Now, that the 
excitement of the moment had passed off, he 
regretted much what had passed at the in- 
terview with his wife ; he repented that he 
had brought matters to such an issue, which 
now, that he was calm, he had no intention of 
abiding by ; and the result of his reflections 
was, that this infirmity of hers should be con- 
sidered as a species of monomania, and trea- 


‘ted accordingly. He therefore, resolved that, 


instead of attempting any further coercive 
measures, he would fly from the evil; that 
he would take her to spend some months 
with her aunt at Melton Hall, in the hope that 
during the time she would return to herself. 
Pleased with this scheme, which he thought 
would once more restore peace to his fire- 
side,-and health to the mind of her whom he 
still so fondly loved, he rode furward with a 
lightened heart, transacted his business, and 
hastened homeward to put his plan into execu- 
tion. When within a few miles of his dwell- 
ing, he stopped ata little inn to refresh his 
horse, and, while waiting in the parlor of the 
inn, his attention was arrested by hearing in 
the sdjoining bar-room the name of “ Mrs. 
Neville,” and “strange doings among the 
gentry.” 

“ Why, what has happened ?” said anoth- 
er voice. 

“ Nothing, only that the Ja 


dy has at length 
eloped with Mr. Grumore, You know they 
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have been the talk of the country for some 
time. 

“When? How did you hear of it ?.” said 
the other. 

“Why, I fell in with Jack Smith afew 
miles back, and he said he had just met the 
earriage of Mrs. Delatre, with her brother 
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preceding. Mrs. Brown also alluded to the 
, rumors which had for some time been in cir- 
culation, but which had now reached her 
for the firsttime. Algernon, much to her 
surprise, listened calmly, and, having learned 
particularly on what rout the servant had 
met them, he requested her to order his car- 


and Mrs. Neville in it alone, driving furious- riage, and immediately drove off in pursuit. 


” 





ly towards U 

“ Well, | should not have expected such 
things ef Mrs. Neville—she looked so good 
aye, and I’m sure was so good, too, before 
she met with that bad man; and yet there 





was nothing so taking in him, either, that: 


she should desert such aman as Mr. Ne- 
ville—but women have strange fancies some- 
times.” 

Algernon waited to hear no more; he 
rushed out of the house, mounted his horse, 
and rode asif all the furies were in the pur- 
suit. He stopped not till he reached his 
house—his room, and locked himself within 


it. We will not venture to describe the. 


storm that raged within those unconscious 
walls. Throughout all his just displeasure 
with his wife, both on the former occasion 
and the present one, his perfect confidence in 
her purity and faith had never for one mo- 
ment been shaken. The idea that it would 
be possible for her even to be other than true 
had never for a moment entered his imagina- 
tion ; and now—the struggle was fearful, but 
he at length became calm. Those exalted 
principles—those noble and generous senti- 
ments which had governed him through life, 
again triumphed. Though lost to him for- 
ever, yet he would save her, if possible, 
from utter destruction ; for her own sake, for 
the sake of her family, of her child, he would 
bring her back and endeavor to restore her to 


herself. As he passed out of the room, he} 


meta member of his family, a respectable 
female of great worth, whom, having been 
reduced in her circumstances and _ left desti- 
tute, Ellen had taken into her family asa 
kind of humble friend. Mrs. Brown, with 


} When he reached the village at which they 
stopped, having learned, on inquiry, that 
they had left the main road, he turned into 
the one pointed out, and arrivedat the inn, 
» as we have seen. 

During their hurried drive to their own 
mansion, no word was spoken, either by EI- 
len or her husband. She felt that any expla- 
nations at this time would be unavailing— 
neither had he demanded any. When they 
‘reached home, she retired immediately to her 

chamber, but not to sleep. Now that the veil 
- had fallen from her eyes, she reviewed her 
; past conduct with astonishment and dismay : 
she tried to examine her present situation, 
; but all was perplexity. Appearances were 
so strongly against her, that there seemed no 
‘room for hope—she felt humbled in the 
>dust. She prostrated herself before the throne 
of mercy, and implored Him who seeth the 
secrets of all hearts for support and assis- 
>tance in the hour of sorest need. She 
: prayed for strength to overcome the great in- 
‘ firmity of her nature—to endure the present 
‘evils which it has brought upon her. She 
}arose calmed and consoled. She felt that, 
though very imprudent, she had not been 
‘criminal ; and sweet hope once more whis- 
pered to her heart that her innocence would 
yet be made manifest to her husband, and 
: that peace would once more abide in their 
dwelling. 
Algernon in the mean time, sat in the sol- 
‘itude of his study, a prey of the keenest an- 
‘ouish ; his feelings arose against that law of 
the social compact by which the innocent 
must suffer with and forthe guilty ; and his 
sufferings were greater than hers, though 


much concern and hesitation of manner, told she was the cause of all. But so it often is, 


Algernon she felt it her painful duty to give 
him some information that had just reached 
her. It proved to be merely a confirmation 
of what he had overheard at the inn. A 
servant of the family had met the carriage of 
Mrs. Delatre, containing this lady, however, 
in addition to the others, and, supposing 
something must be wrong, he had come: 
round by her dwelling, which he found clos- 
ed, and, upon inquiry, he learned that stte 
had given up the place, had sent off her fur- 
niture,and dismissed her servants the day 


even with the real guilty. At length he 
wrote, and the next morning Ellen received 
the following : 

‘Though you can never be restored to 
-the place which you chose to abandon, it is, 


‘in my opinion, best that you should continue 


under my roof. For the sake of your child 
and of the family from whence you sprung, 
to discountenance, as much as possible, the 
reports that have, I find, for some time been 
in circulation against you, and which are 
doubtless now more active than ever, I de- 
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sire that you retain your usual place in my 
family ; and that, whatever your feelings 
may be, you will so govern yourself as to 
give no cause for unpleasant remark, nor 
any encouragement for impertinent curiosity. 
As you must yourself be aware, it will be 
requisite to remove your child from under 
your care, until your future conduct shall 
prove you once more worthy to have the 
charge of her education. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Brown, she will be entrusted to the care 
of Mrs. Melton, provided (of which I have 
no doubt) she shall consent to receive her.” 
Ellen bowed before the justice of her sen- 
tence. She had anticipated nothing better 
for the present ; and though she felt that an 
entire separation from her husband might be 
less painful hereafter, yet still to see him 
every day—to hear his voice, even though 
that voice might be silent to her—oh ! it was 
better thus than to be entirely removed from 
his presence. But then her child—ah ! that 
was hard, indeed ! However, there was a hope 
held out that it mightat some future day be 
restored to her;and she determined to bear 
her doom with the patience and faith of a 
martyr—and she did so bear it. In a few 
days she resumed her place in her family, 
and though at her first meeting with him, 
whom she must no longer call her husband, 
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-and brought no change to the principal per- 


’ York. 


4 


she found it very difficult to preserve her | 


composure, yet, assisted by his example, she 
got over this trial to her satisfaction. And 
so she went about her ordinary duties with 
a calm exterior, and, though her trials were 
many, generally with a peaceful, if not with 
a hopeful heart. Algernon (though he ever 
observed towards hera cold, ceremonious 


change in his tastes ; she no longer felt 


manner, more painful to her than almost any | 


other would have been,) observed her con- 
duct with silent surprise and approbation. 
He doubted not, from her character, that she 
suffered much, (he little knew her secret 
source of consolation—a sense of her own 


innocence,) and he admired that fortitude } 


which enabled her to bear up so admirably 
under her painful situation. He had written 
to Mrs. Melton and told her all. 
was at first almost more than she could bear ; 
the loss of her daughter, of that daughter’s 
child, now seemed light in comparison with 
this affliction. She loved Ellenas her own 
child, and she now mourned over her with a 
mother’s sorrow. She merely wrote a few 
lines in return, approving Algernon’s conduct 
with respect to her poor Ellen, and expres- 
sing her willingness to take charge of little 
Anna, who was accordingly sent to her. 

The summer and autumn passed away, 


}as unmoved as the rock which 
; the storms of ages. 
The shock : 


sonages of our story. At the close of the 
latter season, Algernon suddenly announeed 
his intention of spending the winter in New 
He felt that sickness of heart which 
desires a change, and is apt to seek it in the 
crowd of the city. But he had another mo- 
tive. The humility, and, at the same time 
dignity of Ellen’s conduct—the almost hea- 
venly meekness with which she bore the 
evils-of her lot—the purity that breathed 
forth in every word and act—awoke in the 
mind of Algernona doubt, a vague hope, 
thai she might have been less guilty than 
she appeared. It seemed scarcely possible 
that a nature such as hers could have become 
in so short a time thus degraded. When he 
reflected on the character of Mrs Delatre, the 
thought would sometimes enter his mind that, 
in some unguarded moment, Ellen might 
have been persuaded to desert her home, 
merely to get rid of what she might have 
been brought to consider the tyranny of a hus- 
band, without any further intention of wrong. 
These reflections gained ground, and he at 
last resolved that he would once more expose 
her to the ordeal of fashionable dissipation, 
and if she passed through it unharmed, he 
would—at least restore to her her child. 
After their arrival in town, Algernon inti- 
mated to Ellen that it was his intention to en- 
ter much into society, and that he wished 
her to do the same, to which she as usual as- 
sented, though secretly surprised at this 
any 
pleasures of this kind. They accordingly 
launched out into the gay world, and seemed 
to devote themselves wholly to its pleasures. 
At Algernon’s desire they opened their 
own doors, and their house soon became one 
of the chief resorts of fashion and gayety. 


' He made it his study to place Ellen in the 


way of the most interesting and attractive of 
both sexes, apparently determined to try her 
to the utmost, but she passed through it all 
has resisted 
That which now dis- 
turbed her most was that Algernon should 


/ have so changed ; “but, alas! I have brought 


Shim to it,’ 


she thought—“ I have destroyed 


his home !” and another pang was added to 


her heart. He was also fully convinced of 
her reformation, and he wrote to Mrs. Mel- 
ton, telling her that such was his conviction, 
and inviting her to visit them and bring the 
child with her. She had never seen Ellen 
since the change in her circumstances—her 


‘heart had still been with her, but she felt un- 


able to bear the meeting. 
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One evening, very late, on Algernon’s re- 
turn from a ball, which Ellen, pleading a 
slight indisposition had not attended, a letter 
was handed to him: he openedit, and saw 
with surprise the signature of Drumore. It 
stated that the writer was suffering from an 


illness which he believed would be his last ; ' 


that there was one subject on his mind which 
gave him more uneasiness than any other, 


and this was certain conduct with respect to 


Mrs. Neville. 


That his sister, (who had 


some time since deserted him, and gone he 


knew not whither,) from some motive of envy 


or revenge, had induced him, very much, he | 
solemnly declared, against his wishes, to en- | 
ter with her into a scheme to destroy the 
reputation of the former lady, in the eyes of | 
For this | 
purpose she had contriveda pretended ex- ' 
cursion, which she with great difficulty in- : 
duced Ellen to join, after having previously | 


her husband and of the world. 


caused rumors to her disadvantage io be 


circulated throughout the neighborhood. And | 
he went on to relate every incident that had | 
occurred, thus establishing a complete vindi- ; 
He ended by } 


expressions of deep penitence, prayers for | , 
; Ewe trees of Surrey, England, stood in the days of 


cation of Ellen’s innocence. 


forgiveness, &c. 


The next morning, Ellen, who had retired | 


early on the preceding evening, sat by her 
window, inhaling the balmy freshness of an 
early spring day. Herthoughts were mel- 
ancholy, for they reverted to the past. 
There was a tap at the door, and Algernon 


and affection. 
hand, which he gave to E!'len, who was too 
much surprised to speak. 
followed we leave to the imagination of the 
reader. She was once more in his arms— 


was restored between them, never again to 
be disturbed. The first burst of rapture was 
scarcely over, when another rap was heard, 


Anna by the hand. 
the evening before, and Mrs. Melton, having 


permit her to be disturbed. The contents of 
the letter had been made known to her, and 
nothing now remained but to do justice to 
her beloved Ellen. The re-union was com- 


plete, and it continued unbroken to the end. | 





ht’ The New Orleans Delta, describing a sere- 
nading party in that city, says, ‘* Instrumentally, 
they were very strong—musically, they were very 
weak. 


; years old. 
: old. 
pine tree in Asia Minor, 1890 years old. 
>on Mount A®tna (Sicily) 2600 years old. 
entered the room, his face radiant with joy | 
He had an open letter in his } 


The scene that : 
} bons on the throne of France. 
} money thus wrenched from the hard, Jean hands of 
she was clasped to his heart; confidence } 
} +0 the calcalations of Elihu Burritt, build 10,000 
miles of railroad every year, until the habitable globe 
and Mis. Melton came in, leading the little | were intersected by the iron highways for the nations. 
They had arrived late | 
> = ) expense, a pamphlet, by Dr. Buckland, wherein the 
heard that Ellen was indisposed, would not : 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


THE DYING GIRL. 


She lay upon her dying bed, 
That girl so young and fair, 

And no tear dimmed her deep, blue eve, 
‘Though friends were weeping there. 


“‘ Angels are beckoning,” she said, 
‘| am going home to God; 
Then lay me by my sister’s side, 


Beneath the damp, cold sod.” 


‘Then friends, farewell, weep not for me, 
Jesus calls, his voice [ hear; 

I go, but we shall meet again, 
Above in that bright sphere.” 


“T see my sister in that band, 
Of bright and shining ones, 
She calls me, and I come, [ come, 
Oh! bear my spirit home.” 


They laid her where the roses bloomed, 
And strewed her grave with flowers, 

Those flowers she used to love so well, 
In the spring’s happy hours. 


Haverhill, Mass. H. O. 





Trees. The N. ¥. Evening Gazette says the 


Julius Caesar. There is an apple tree in Hartford, 
Conn., 200 years old. A fig tree in Palestine 780 
An Olive tree in Asia Minor, 850 years 
A live oak in Louisiana, 1000 years old. A 
A Cedar 
A syea- 
more in the Bosphorus, 4000 years ola. 





2 3>The King of England took from the pockets 
of his subjects $4,000,000,000 to replace the Bonr- 
The interest of the 


the toiling people of Great Britain, would according 


tc 3Prince Albert having distributed, at his own 


proper treatment of the potatoe, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is set forth—Punch thinks it would have 
been a great deal better, ‘* under existing circum- 
stances, ’’ to have distributed the potatoes instead of 


the pamph'ets. 








2-7 Two travelers having been robbed in a wood, 


' and tied to trees at some distance from each other, 


one of them in despair exclaimed, ‘Oh! I’m un- 
‘¢ then I 


done !*’ ‘* Are you? *’ said the other, 


‘ wish yon’d come and undo me.”’ 




















—- - 


time, ° 
“When? How did you hear of it ?” said 
the other. 

“Why, I fell in with Jack Smith a few 





carriage of Mrs. Delatre, with her brother 
and Mrs. Neville in it alone, driving furious- 
Jy towards U——” 
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have been the talk of the country for some | preceding. Mrs. Brown also alluded to the 


miles back, and he said he had just met the | 
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rumors which had for some time been in cir- 
‘culation, but which had now reached her 
‘for the firsttime. Algernon, much to her 
, surprise, listened calmly, and, having learned 
particularly on what rout the servant had 
| met them, he requested her to order _his car- 
riage, and immediately drove off in pursuit. 
When he reached the village at which they 


“ Well, I should not have expected such} stopped, having learned, on inquiry, that 


things of Mrs. Neville—she looked so good | they had left the main road, he turned into 
—aye, and I’m sure was so good, too, before ' the one pointed out, and arrivedat the inn, 
she met withgthat bad man; and yet there} as we have seen. 

was nothing so taking in him, either, that} During their hurried drive to their own 
she should desert such aman as Me. Ne-; mansion, no word was spoken, either by El- 
ville—but women have strange fancies some-{ len or her husband. She felt that any expla- 


tines.” 
Algernon waited: to- hear no more; he’ 
rushed out of the house, mounted his horse, 
and rode asif all the furies were in the pur- 
suit. He stopped not till he reached his 
house—his room, and locked himself within 
it. We will not venture to describe the 
storm that raged within those unconscious 
walls. Throughout all his just displeasure 
with his wife, both on the former occasion } 
and the present one, his perfect confidence in 
her purity and faith had never for one mo-| 
mentebeen shaken. The idea that it would 
be possible for her even to be other than true 













had never for a moment entered his imagina- 
tion ; and now—the struggle was fearful, but 





nations at this time would be unavailing—~ 
neither had he demanded any. When they 
reached home, she retired immediately to her 
chamber, but not to sleep. Now that the veil 
had fallen from her eyes, she reviewed her 
past conduct with astonishment and dismay : 
she tried to examine her present situation, 
but all was perplexity. Appearances were 
so strongly against her, that there seemed no 
room for hope—she felt humbled im the 
dust. She prostrated herself before the throne 
of mercy, and implored Him who seeth the 
secrets of all hearts for support and assis- 
tance in the hour of sorest need. She 
prayed for strength to overcome the great in- 
firmity of her nature—to endure the present 


he at length became calm. Those exalted} evils which it has brought upon her. She 
principles—those noble and generous senti- {arose calmed and consoled. She felt that, 
ments which had governed him through life, } though very imprudent, she had not been 
again triumphed. Though lost to him for- {criminal ; and sweet hope once more whis- 
ever, yet he would save her, if possible, ; pered to her heart that her innocence would 
from utter destruction ; for her own sake, for | yet be made manifest to her husband, and 
the sake of her family, of her child, he would ; that peace would once more abide in their 









bring her back and endeavor to restore her to 
herself. As he passed out of the room, he 
meta member of his family, a respectable 
female of great worth, whom, having been 










dwelling. 
Algernon in the mean time, sat in the sol- 


itude of his study, a prey of the keenest an- 
guish ; his feelings arose against that law of 


















reduced in her circumstances and left desti- } the social compact by which the innocent 
tute, Ellen had taken into her family asa ‘must suffer with and for the guilty ; and his 
kind of humble friend. Mrs. Brown, with | sufferings were greater than hers, though 
much concern and hesitation of manner, told } she was the cause of all. But so it often is, 
Algernon she felt it her painful duty to give }even with the real guilty. At length he 
him some information that had just reached | wrote, and the next morning Ellen received 
her. Itproved to be merely a confirmation the following : 

of what he had overheard at the inn. Aj; ‘Though you can never be restored to 
servant of the family had met the carriage of | the place which you chose to abandon, it is, 
Mrs. Delatre, containing this lady, however, } in my opinion, best that you should continue 
in addition to the others, and, supposing ; under my roof. For the sake of your child 
something must be wrong, he had come ‘and of the family from whence you sprung, 
round by her dwelling, which he found clos- to discountenance, as much as possible, the 
ed, and, upon inquiry, he learned that she | reports that have, I find, for some time been 
had given up the place, had sent off her fur-' in circulation against you, and which are 
niture, and dismissed her servants the day: doubtless now more active than ever, I de- 
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that you retain your usual place in my 
family ; and that, whatever your feelings 
F may be, you will so govern yourself as to 
‘ye no cause for unpleasant remark, nor 
| any encouragement for impertinent curiosity. 


F As you must yourself be aware, it will be | 


requisite to remove your child from under 
vour care, until your future conduct shall 
prove you once more worthy to have the 
' charge of her education. Accompanied by 
' Mrs. Brown, she will be entrusted to the care 


of Mrs. Melton, provided (of which I have ; 
‘mind of Algernon a doubt, a vague hope, 
Ellen bowed before the justice of her sen- | 


no doubt) she shall consent to receive her.” 


tence. She had anticipated nothing better 
for the present ; and though she felt that an 
entire separation from her husband might be 


ss See ‘a 4 OO —— 


'and brought no change to the principal per- 
'sonages of our story. 


At the close of the 
latter season, Algernon suddenly annoyneed 


his intention of spending the winter in New 


: York. 


He felt that sickness of heart which 
desires a change, and is apt to seek it iv the 
crowd of the city. But he had another mo- 

tive. The humility, and, at the same time 
dignity of Ellen’s conduct—the almost hea- 
venly meekness with which she bore the 


evils of her lot—the purity that breathed 


forth in every word and act—awoke in the 


that she might have been less guilty than 
she appeared. It seemed scarcely possible 


that a nature such as hers could have become 
:in so short a time thus degraded. 


When he 


reflected on the character of Mrs Delatre, the 


' Jess painful hereafter, yet still to see him | 
every day—to hear his voice, even though } thought would sometimes enter his mind that, 
that voice might be silent to her—oh! it was} in some unguarded moment, Ellen might 
better thus than to be entirely removed from ; have been persuaded to desert her home, 
his presence. But then her child—ah ! that merely to get rid of what she might have 
' was hard, indeed ! However, there was a hope | been brought to consider the tyranny ofa hus- 


aw 


~ ~ 


~~ 


held out that it mightat some future day be 
_ restored to her;and she determined to bear 
her doom with the patience and faith of a 
martyr—and she did so bear it. In a few 
days she resumed her place in her family, 


band, without any further intevtion of wrong. 
These reflections gained ground, and he at 
last resolved that he would once more expose 
het to the ordeal of fashionable dissipation, 
and if she passed through it unharmed, he 


would—at least restore to her her child. 
After their arrival in town, Algernon inti- 
mated to Ellen that it was his intention to en- 
composure, yet, assisted by his example, she ; ter much into society, and that he wished 
got over this trial to her satisfaction. And ; her to do the same, to which she as usual as- 
so she went about her ordinary duties with | sented, though secretly surprised at this 
a calm exterior, and, though her trials were } change in his tastes ; she no longer felt any 
many, generally with a peaceful, if not with ' pleasures of this kind. They accordingly 
a hopeful heart. Algernon (though he ever ' launched out into the gay world, and seemed 
observed towards her a cold, ceremonious« to devote themselves wholly to its pleasures. 
manner, more painful to her than almost any} At Algernon’s desire they opened their 
other would have been,) observed her con- } own doors, and their house soon became one 
| duct with silent surprise and approbation. ' of the chiefresorts of fashion and gayety. 
He doubted not, from her character, that she { He made it his study to place Ellen in the 
suffered much, (he little knew her secret { way of the most interesting and attractive of 
source of consolation—a sense of her own } both sexes, apparently determined to try her 
innocence,) and he admired that fortitude ' to the utmost, but she passed through it all 
which enabled her to bear up so admirably | as unmoved as the rock which has resisted 
under her painful’situation. He had written {the stotms of ages. That which now dis- 
to Mrs. Melton and told her all. The shock { turbed her most was that Algernon should 
was at first almost more than she could bear; } have so changed; “ but, alas! I -have brought 
the loss of her daughter, of that daughter’s } him to it,” she thought—* I have destroyed 
child, now seemed light in comparison with | his home!” and another pang was added to 
this affliction. She loved Ellen as her own} her heart. He was also fully convinced of 
child, and she now mourned over her with a ; her reformation, and he wrote to Mrs. Mel- 
mother’s sorrow. She merely wrote a few | ton, telling her that such was his conviction, 
lines in return, approving Algernon’s conduct | atid inviting her to visit them and bring the 
with respect to her poor Ellen, and expres- ; child with her. She had never seen Ellen 
sing her willingness to take charge of little | since the change in her circumstances—her 
Anna, who was accordingly sent to her, ‘heart had still been with her, but she felt un- 


The summer and autumn passed away, | able to bear the meeting. 


' and though at her first meeting with him, 
whom she must no longer call her husband, 
she found it very difficult to preserve her 
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One evening, very late, on Algernon’s re- | 
tarn from a ball, which Ellen, pleading a | 
slight 0S ang had not attended, a letter | 
was handed to him: he opened it, and saw | 
with surprise the signature of Drumore. It. 
stated that the writer was suffering from an | 
! 
illness which he believed would be his last ; ; 
that there was one subject on his mind which , 
gave him more uneasiness than any other, | 
and this was certain conduct with respect to | 
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THE DYING GIRL. 
She lay upon ber dying bed, 
That girl so young and fair, 


And no tear dimmed her deep, blue eve, 
Though friends were weeping there. 


“ Angels are beckoning,” she said, 
‘1 am going home to God; 

Then lay me by my sister’s side, 
Beneath the damp, cold sod.” 





Mrs. Neville. That his sister, (who had 
some time since deserted him, and gone he 
knew not whither,) from some motive of env 
or revenge, had induced him, very much, he 


“ Then friends, farewell, weep not for me 
Jesus calls, his voice [ hear; 


, 


: 
y I go, but we shall meet again, 


) Above in that bright sphere.” 


solemnly declared, against his wishes, to en- | 


ter with her into a scheme to destroy the 
reputation of the former lady, in the*eyes of 
her husband .and of the world. For this 
purpose she had contriveda pretended ex- 
cursion, which she with great difficulty in- 
duced Ellen to join, after having previously 
caused rumors to her disadvantage to be 
circulated throughout the neighborhood. And 
he went on to relate every incident that had 
occurred, thus establishing a complete vindi- 
cation of Ellen’s innocence. He ended by 
expressions of deep penitence, prayers for 
forgiveness, &c. 

he next morning, Ellen, who had retired 
early on the preceding evening, sat by her 
window, inhaling the balmy freshness of an 
early spring day. Her thoughts were mel- 
ancholy, for they reverted to the past. 


“‘T see my sister in that band, 
. Of bright and shining ones, 
She calls me, and [ come, I come, 
Oh! bear my spirit home.” 





They laid her where the roses bloomed, 
And strewed her grave with flowers, 
| Those flowers she used to love so well, 


In the spring’s happy hours. 


| Haverhill, Mass. H. O. N. 














Trees. The N. Y. Evening Gazette says the 
Ewe trees of Surrey, England, stood m the days of 
Julius Cesar. There is an apple tree in Hartford, 
Conn., 200 years old. A fig tree in Palestine 730 
years old. An Olive tree in Asia Minor, 850 years 
old. A live oak in Louisiana, 1000 years old. A 
pine tree in Asia Minor, 1890 years old. A Cedar 


There was a tap at the door, and Algernon | on Mount tna (Sicily) 2600 yearsold. A syca- 


entered the room, his face radiant with joy 
and affection. He had an open letter in his 
hand, which he gave to E!len, who was _ too 
much surprised to speak. The scene that 
followed we leave to the imagination of the 
reader. She was once more in his arms— 
she was clasped to his heart; confidence 
was restored between them, never again to 
be disturbed. The first burst of rapture was 
scarcely over, when another rap was heard, 
and Mrs. Melton came in, leading the little 
Anna by the hand. They had arrived late 
the evening before, and Mrs. Melton, having 
heard that Ellen was indisposed, wonld not 
permit her to be disturbed. The contents of 
the letter had been made known to her, and 
nothing now remained but to do justice to 
her beloved Ellen. The re-union was com- 
plete, and it continued unbroken to the end. 








}f’The New Orleans Delta, describing a sere- 
nading party in that city, says, ‘‘ lnstrumentally, 
they were very strong—musically, they were very 
weak, 





more in the Bosphorus, 4000 years ola. 





3} The King of England took from the pockets 

f his subjects $4,000,000,000 to replace the Bour- 
a on the throne of France. The interest of the 
money thus wrenched from the hard, lean hands of 
the toiling people of Great Britain, would according 
to the calculations of Elihu Burritt, build 10,000 
miles of railroad every year, untill the habitable globe 
were intersected by the iron highways for the nations. 





3c ?Prince Albert having distributed, at his own 
expense, a phamphlet, by Dr Buekland, wherein the 
proper treatment of the potatoe, under existing cir- 
cumstances, ,is set forth—Punch thinks it would have 
been a great deal better, ‘* under existing circum- 
stances, ’? to have distributed the potatoes instead of 
the phamph'ets. 





{> Two travelers having been robbed in a wood, 
and tied to trees at some distance from each other, 
one of them in despair exclaimed, ‘Oh! I’m un- 
done!’’ ‘Are you?” said the other, ‘ then I 
| wish you’d come and undo me.”’ 
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